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514 ROBIN AND I, ETC. 


ROBIN AND I. 


ONCE, upon a winter day, 

As I sat, forlorn and sad, 
Thinking, in a fretful way, 

Of the time when I was glad, 
Hopping lightly o’er the snow, 
Came a robin that I know. 


On the window ledge he stood, 
With a bright inquiring eye ; 
’Twas a compact that he should 
Always call in passing by, 
Just to show we might pretend 
Each to entertain a friend, 


When I saw my tiny guest 
Waiting for his daily crumb, 

Dainty, trim, and self-possessed, 
Never doubting it would come, 

I could almost hear him say, 

“ Mistress, food is scarce to-day.” 


And my heart made sad reply, 
As the little dole I threw, 
“Strange that one so poor as I 
Should have store enough for two! 
Robin, if the thing could be, 
Would you throw a crumb to me?” 


Not a sound disturbed the hush, 
Save my own impatient sigh ; 
Robin to a neighboring bush 
Darted off without good-bye. 
How! you leave me, faithless bird, 
As I waited for a word, 


Ah! I wronged that heart of flame : 
Through the silence, sweet and clear, 
Forth his cheery carol came, 
And I held my breath to hear, 
For that dear familiar strain 
Woke my better self again. 


’Twas a benediction sweet, 
Chaunted in a foreign tongue, 
Like those graces after meat, 
By the warbling scholars sung, 
Where the reverend customs hold, 
Handed down by men of old. 


Did I dream that, as he sang, 

Some one entered at the door, 
That some childish laughter rang, 

And small footsteps crossed the floor ? 
Who hath touched my lips with wine, 
Mellow juice of Auld Lang Syne? 


Suddenly the music ceased, 
Yet the silence breathed of balm; 

Art thou flown then, small hedge priest, 
Somewhere else to raise the psalm? 

“ Man,” the Master finely said, 

“ Doth not live alone by bread.” 

Good Words. Cc. B. 





AN ENGLISH LANE, 


How many an Englishman beyond the seas, 
Looking upon some landscape rich and 
strange, 
Has sickened for the fair green English leas, | 
Where once he used to range! 


Perhaps where sluggish rivers find a way 
Through the thick jungle, where no breeze 
can pass, 
Or where the west wind, blowing strong all 
day, 
Bows the tall prairie grass ; 


Or where the endless waste of tawny sand 
Mocks with its lying waves the wanderer’s 


eye. 
And phantom palms that only seem to stand 
Against the brazen sky ; 


Or where all night, above the sleeping deep, 
Sails on broad wings the sleeping aibatross ; 
Or where Australian shepherds watch their 


sheep 
Beneath the Southern Cross ; 


Or where slim minarets are mirrored fair 
In the clear waters of the sacred pool, 
And o’er the reeking plain the evening air 

From snow-capt peaks blows cool ; 


Or where the traveller on the Appian Way, 
Greets from afar Saint Peter’s mighty dome, 
While swift the crimson sunset fades to gray 
Behind the walls of Rome: 


These things all vanish, and he sees arise, 
As in a vision, that old winding lane, 
The shadowing elms, the blue of English skies, 
And hears the lark’s glad strain, 


He knows which way the shadows fall each 
hour — 
Oft has he watched the sheep there seek the 
shade — 
Across the fields he sees the gray church- 
tower, 
Where all his fathers prayed. 


Their names are writ upon the churchyard 
stones ; 
Week after week beside their graves he 
trod; 
But none shall read Azs name there, and his 
bones 
Far off must rest in God, 


The vision fades: he is beyond the seas, 
Wider horizons round him spread ; but yet 
His heart must ache sometimes for those green 


leas 
He never can forget. 
Leisure Hour. Mary A. M. Hoppus, 
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THE BROTHERS HENRY 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE BROTHERS HENRY AND THOMAS 
ERSKINE.* 

To publish with any expectation of at- 
tracting attention or reviving interest a 
memoir of any one who has been sixty- 
five years in his grave deserves to be 
reckoned among the ventures of faith. 
Nor is the hopefulness of the task in- 
creased when its subject was a lawyer, the 
very head it is true both by merit and 
official position of his profession, but 
practising in a provincial capital, and be- 
yond that narrow sphere but little known; 
and although a member of Parliament, 
yet entering the House of Commons late, 
and continuing there but for a brief space, 
filled so inconspicuous a place that we 
find a careful and generally accurate 
writer asserting that he never opened his 
mouth in Parliament. 

Nevertheless, to such a venture Colonel 
Ferguson has committed himself, and 
there is so much of interest connected 
with the career of the distinguished man 
whose memory he seeks to revive, that 
we will endeavor from the materials with 
which he supplies us to give our readers 
a brief account of Henry Erskine and 
compare his career with that of his younger 
and more distinguished brother. 

In the case of many of our readers it 
will neither be superfluous nor imperti- 
nent to remind them that Henry Erskine 
was an elder brother of Thomas Erskine, 
the glory of the English, as was Henry of 
the Scottish bar. At the bars of which 
they were respectively members, each 
brother attained and long held a position 
never before or since attained or held by 
any other member. 

Henry was the second son and Thomas 
the third sont of Henry David, tenth 
Earl of Buchan in the peerage of Scot- 
land, of whom, according to our author, it 
was the general opinion that though he 
was “a man of infinite good-nature and 


* The Honorable Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate 
Sor Scotland, with Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk 
and of his Time, compiled from Family Papers and 
other Sources of Information. By Lieut.-Col. ALEX. 
FerGuson, late of the Staff of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Army. William Blackwood and Sons: Edinburgh.and 
London. 1882. 

Thomas 


+ Henry Erskine born 1746, died 1817. 
Erskine born 1749, died 1823. 
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pleasing manners, his abilities were not 
much above the average.” * He is also 
said to have been “a zealously religious 
man, strong in his anti-Roman convic- 
tions.” fF 

The Erskines were of the true xodlesse 
de la robe. The pedigree given in the 
appendix to the memoir is “a curious 
display of great names. Visconti, Della 
Scala, and Doria, Bourbon, Lenox, Mar, 
and royal Stewarts, Stair, Fairfax, and 
(not the least honorable) Sir Thomas 
Browne.” Colonel Ferguson, therefore, 
does not agree with Charles Kingsley, 
“that the school from which the ‘ Religio 
Medici’ issued was not ‘likely to make 
bad men good or any foolish men wise.’ ” f 

We are told “that a very learned pro- 
fessor of our own time,” whose name is 
not given, but who is described “as en- 
dowed with a considerable measure of 
genius and poetic fire,” remarked on look- 
ing at this pedigree that “if there be any 
faith to be placed in the theory of the in- 
heritance of mental qualities, especially 
through the female line, we should expect 
to find true genius or great eccentricity, 
perhaps both.” § 

This combination of qualities was in 
some degree to be found in Henry, and 
in so much greater a degree in Thomas 
Erskine that Sir Walter Scott pronounced 
him to be “ positively mad.” Allowance 
must be made, however, for Sir Walter’s 
prejudice against any and every man who 
was a Whig. On the mother’s side the 
Erskines were descended from great law- 
yers. Her grandfather was that Sir James 
Stewart who was lord advocate in the 
reigns of William and Mary and of Anne, 
and than whom no one occupied a more 
prominent place in the public affairs of 
Scotland. He is condemned by a recent 
Tory writer || “as a thorough-paced trai- 
tor.” “He was,” says Macaulay, “so 
often a Whig and so often a Jacobite that 
it is difficult to keep an account of his 
apostasies.” | Wodrow, the Scottish ec- 

* Henry Erskine, p. 43. 

t Ibid., p. 46. 

¢ Charles Kingsley’s Historical Lectures and Essays, 
p. 102. Edition 1880, 

§ P. 42. 

|| The late Mark Napier in his Memorials of Dun- 


dee. 
{ Macaulay’s History, vol. iv., 782. 
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clesiastical historian, cannot find lan-| 


guage fitly to describe his character. “It | 
would,” he writes, “take a man equal to 
himself to draw it, and I dare not attempt 
it. He was wonderful in prayer and 
mighty in the Scriptures, and wonderfully | 
seen in them beyond any man I ever con- 
versed with.” He certainly seems to have 
been partly the author of some specimens 
of Covenanting literature which can hard- 
ly be surpassed for “ferocity and absur- 
dity.”* On the other hand a contempo- 
rary wrote of him,t “Tu qui colens 
Christum coelum nec Tartara credes.” 

Lady Buchan’s father was Sir James 
Stewart of Coltness. He was solicitor- 
general for Scotland, and is known to 
students of Scottish history as Solicitor- 
General Coltness. Her mother was the 
daughter of Sir Hew Dalrymple, presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, a man of 
mark in his time. Their father’s charac- 
ter and the memory of their maternal 
great-crandfather had an influence of a 
religious tendency on both Henry and 
Thomas, which was increased by the fact 
that Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine were 
collaterally related to the Buchan Ers- 
kines. Ralph and Ebenezer were the 
leaders and founders of one of the numer- 
ous churches which have seceded from 
the Scottish establishment. Ralph Ers- 
kine’s ‘“* Gospel Sonnets ” still form part 
of the psalmody of Scottish churches, 
and some of them have found their way 
into English hymn-books. 

Of the two brothers, Henry and Thom- 
as, the younger surpassed the elder in 
rank and dignity. Henry became as 
dean of faculty the official head of the 
Scottish bar. Twice, each time for a 
short period, he was lord advocate.t 
Thomas Erskine was attorney-general to | 
George IV. when he was Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Cornwall. 

The career of each brother supplies a 
memorable illustration of Guicciardini’s 


* Henry Erskine, p. 45. 

t Ibid., p. 45. 

¢ Henry Erskine, lord advocate 1783-4 under the 
Coalition Ministry,’? dean of faculty from 1785 to 
1796, lord advocate 1806, under “All the ‘Talents.’ 
Thomas Erskine, attorney-general to the Prince of 
Wales 1783 to 1793, chancellor of the duchy of Corn- 





wall 1805, lord high chancellor of Great Britain 1806, 
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saying that “the liberties of a nation may 
be judged by the position of the bar; 
where this is high and independent the 
country possesses free _ institutions. 
Where this is low and servile the country 
is enslaved.” ‘ The independence of the 
Scottish bar” is fitly and justly placed as 
the motto on the title-page of this memoir 
of Henry Erskine. He ably vindicated 
that independence as did his brother the 
independence of the English bar. Dur- 
ing Thomas Erskine’s attorney-general- 
ship to the prince he gave a remarkable 
proof of that “indomitable courage” at- 
tributed to him by Lord Brougham, him- 
self in that and all respects Erskine’s 
worthy follower. “However  hard- 
pressed,” said Lord Brougham, “ Erskine 
was not the man to fear either the court 
or king or the king’s judges, but he did 
his duty to his client in spite of all that 
power held out to intimidate or tempt 
him, and in spite of all opposition even in 
those courts of which he was the orna- 
ment and pride.” * In 1792the second part 
of Paine’s “Rights of Man” was pub- 
lished. It contained some offensive ex- 
pressions in reference to George ITI. and 
other members of the royal family, and 
to monarchical government generally. 
By direction of Mr. Pitt’s government the 
king’s attorney-general filed an ex-officio 
information against Paine for publishing 
a seditious libel. The case was neces- 
sarily to be tried in the King’s Bench, the 
court in which Erskine habitually prac- 
tised. A retainer for the defendant was 
left at Erskine’s chambers. It was an 
embarrassing position for any member of 
the bar— more especially for one con- 
nected as was Erskine with the heir-ap- 


| parent, not only by official relations, but 


by intimate personal friendship. More- 
over he naturally aspired to, and was en- 
titled to expect, office under the crown, an 
expectation which was pretty certain to 
be disappointed in the case of one who 
exposed himself to the wrath of the malig- 
nant and unforgiving George III. Ers- 
kine considered that his duty as an 
advocate left him no choice but to act on 
the retainer and do his best for Paine as 


* Speech at the dinner given by the Bar to M. Bere 
ryer, “ Oratorical Yearbook” for 1865, p. 416. 
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he always did for any and every client. 
Against all advice, and in spite of mes- 
sages from the Prince of Wales, he ad- 
hered to his conviction of duty. He de- 
fended Paine with all his accustomed 
ability and vigor, and with all his usual 
fearlessness, but he conducted the de- 
fence in the spirit of Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn’s qualification and restriction 
on Lord Brougham’s well-known over- 
statement of the duties of an advocate.* 
“ He wielded the arms of the warrior, not 
of the assassin; he strove to accomplish 
the interests of his client fer fas and 
not per nefas, and sought to reconcile the 
interest he was bound to maintain, and 
the duty it was incumbent upon him to 
discharge with the stern and immutable 
interests of truth and justice.” ¢ 

Though Erskine did not succeed in 
obtaining Paine’s acquittal, his defence 
had the effect of mitigating the sentence. 
For conduct so offensive to those in high 
places he either—it is not clear which 
—was removed from, or, to avoid re- 
moval, resigned his office. He himself 
attributed his loss of office less to his de- 
fence of Paine than to his association 
with Fox and Grey in the Society of 
the Friends of the People, and his 
avowed attachment to the cause of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Undeterred by his 
removal from, or enforced resignation 
of office, Erskine in 1797 supported 
Grey’s Reform motion, insisting with 
Grey on the growing danger of the ex- 
cessive predominance of the crown and 
on the not less danger of a growing dis- 
affection among the people. Paine’s case 
was not the only occasion in which Ers- 
kine encountered the prince’s intoler- 
ance. When the clergyman of the par- 
ish in which stands Spa Fields Chapel, 
the cathedral of the “ Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connection,” prosecuted Lady 
Huntingdon in the Ecclesiastical Court 
for without his consent opening the chapel 
as a place of worship, connected with the 
Establishment, which as a peeress of the 
realm she mistakenly considered she had 
a right to do, Lady Anne, the sister of 


* In his speech in the ** Queen’s Case.”” Works, vol. 
ix., p. 83. Edition 1873. 
4 Oratorical Yearbook for 1865, p. 418. 
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Henry and Thomas Erskine, induced the 
venerable head of the Connection to con- 
sult Thomas Erskine, who told her the 
Toleration Act did not give her the right 
she imagined she possessed. “ What 
shall I do,” said she, looking at her shab- 
by dress, “I who have spent all for the 
promotion of the Gospel? What shall I 
do who have reduced myself to this?” 
Erskine advised her to take the protec- 
tion afforded by the Conventicle Act, 
which she did. He was rewarded by his 
client with “an inkstand of pure gold,” 
and by that “ most religious and gracious ” 
prince his master, with the pious remon- 
strance, “God d—n it, Tom, you are the 
wickedest fellow in existence. I wonder 
God Almighty suffers you to live.” A 
companion remark to this is that made by 
the prince’s friend Best,* whom he most 
improperly made a judge. Best presided 
at the trial of some one for publishing a 
blasphemous libel. The defendant acted 
as his own counsel, and in his speech to 
the jury indulged himself in such freedom 
of speech, that the judge remarked to a 
colleague, “I am d—d if I will allow him 
to speak so disrespectfully of the Chris- 
tian religion.” “To abuse Erskine for 
encouraging sectarians” was, as he told 
Sir John Bowring, “a common usage of 
the prince.” And now, he added, “the 
present king is a Methodist himself.” ¢ 
We doubt whether his Majesty would 
ever have been admitted a member of 
any Methodist society. 

Thomas Erskine’s vindication of the 
independence alike of the bar and of 
members of the House of Commons met 
with a well-deserved but unexpected re- 
ward. In 1805 he was sent for by the 
prince and offered the chancellorship of 
the duchy of Cornwall, which office had 
lain dormant since the reign of James the 
First, when Bacon held it under Henry 
Prince of Wales. In 1806, on the forma- 
tion of the Fox-Grenville ministry, “ All 
the Talents,” as it was called, Erskine 
was offered the chancellorship, and fol- 
lowing the precedent set by his immediate 


* Afterwards Lord Wynford. 

t This was said circa 1822, 332: ‘The present King 
being George 1V.” Vide Bowring’s Autobiographical 
Recollections, p. 401. Conf. Henry Erskine, p. 175. 
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and illustrious predecessor, exchanged 
the great seal of the duchy for that of the 
kingdom. With the chancellorship came 
a peerage. The prince —as his manner 
was —insisted with profane oaths that 
Erskine should take his title from the 
duchy of which he had been chancellor. 
He therefore, though he possessed not a 
rood of land in (to quote Carew) “the 
farthest shire of England westward,” in 
which, indeed, so far as we can find, he 
never set foot, became Baron Erskine of 
Restormel in the county of Cornwall — one 
of whose glories it is to be thus associated 
with the name and fame of England’s 
greatest advocate.* Restormel, Carew t¢ 
tells us, “was sometime the duke’s prin- 
cipal house.” The massive and vener- 
able ruins of the castle are seen by the 
traveller on the Cornwall Railway, as he 
approaches Lostwithiel, in old times the 
county town. The barony is an existing 
peerage. Within the last twelve months 
a great-grandson of the chancellor took his 
seat as fifth baron. He resembles his 
illustrious ancestor if in no other respect 
than this, that he exchanged the uniform 
of a military officer for a barrister’s gown. 

Thomas Erskine, more fortunate than 
his brother, has had his biography long 
since given to the world. Lord Brough- 
am,in his “Statesmen of the Reign of 
George III.,” gives a sketch of him which 
isin factan é/oge. Itis fully corroborated 
by another sketch drawn by Lord Abin- 
ger, who also knew him well.t 

The ties of the Scottish origin common 
to both Erskine and Campbell were too 
powerful for even Campbell’s cynicism 
and love of depreciating others, and of 
all his “ Lives of the Chancellors ” that of 
Erskine § is the fairest and most candid 
and most appreciative. 

Little fresh information as to Thomas 
Erskine is given by Col. Ferguson. One 
well-known story of him, that of his hav- 
ing preached while he still wore an en- 
sign’s uniform, is proved; he at least on 
one occasion preached to the men of his 
(the Ist Royal) regiment || a sermon which 
was printed. It is in no way remark- 


* The particulars of Lord Erskine’s removal from 
office, and his subsequent appointment as chancellor 
of the duchy of Cornwall, are given in Campbell's 
“* Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. vi., p. 455 e¢ seg. ; and 
see the letter of Lord Erskine to Howell, editor of the 
State Trials, at p. 459. Conf. Memoir of Henry Ers- 
kine, p. 345 and note. 

t In his Survey of Cornwall. 

t See Memoir of Lord Abinger, p. 64. 

§ Vol. vi., p. 367 e¢ seg. 

| At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Dec. 31, 1769. 

{ Vide Henry Erskine, p. 104, and the Extracts 
from the Sermon, Appendix, No. III., p. 539 
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able, and savors rather of the school of 
Blair than of the Evangelical school, 
whose tenets his family held. Had it 
come to the notice of his “far-away cous- 
ins” Ralph and Ebenezer, they would 
have condemned it as “cauld rife moral- 
ity” and a “legal testimony.” In later 
life Thomas Erskine probably regarded 
this youthful production as did Bishop 
Thirlwall his premature ‘“ Primitia.’’ * 
Lord Brougham agrees with Lord Abin- 
ger that Thomas Erskine was a man of 
*ill-regulated passions.” Lord Kenyon, 
we are told, was wont to call these imper- 
fections spots in the sun. It must with 
sorrow be added, “that as the lustre of 
the luminary became more dim the spots 
did not contract in their dimensions.” f¢ 
Erskine was besides addicted, after the 
fashion of his day, especially among law- 
yers,f to the use of profane oaths; never- 
theless, Lord Brougham attributes to him 
“an habitually religious disposition of 
mind;” certain is it that in the novel 
“ Armata,” published towards the close of 
his life, there is an argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul, pronounced by Lord 
Campbell to be “ beautiful.” § 

Sir John Bowring, who at that time saw 
much of him, relates that 


there was then but little left of that fine and 
fiery eloquence which characterized his youth, 
Once only—he adds—do I remember any- 
thing particularly striking in his conversation 
... he began to talk of the evidences of 
Christianity. He became greatly excited, his 
mind expanded more and more, and at last he 
burst into such a stream of oratory as I never 
heard. His eye flashed with light and he spoke 
as if inspired, the tones of his voice, too, being 
singularly beautiful. || 


This eloquent outburst was probably a 
rechauffé of his speech for the prosecu- 
tion in the case of Williams, tried and 
convicted for publishing Paine’s “ Age of 
Reason.” J 

At the time of Henry Erskine’s birth 
Lord Buchan lived in his family house at 
the head of Gray’s Close, Edinburgh, a 
modest, if not humble, dwelling — in fact 
the family were at this time in reduced 
circumstances, but their house was the 


* Thirlwall’s Letters to a Friend, pp. 155, 156. 

+ Broughain’s Erskine ui supra. Memoir of Lord 
Abinger, 64. 

¢t The profanity of Thurlow, Eldon, Wynford, and 
other lawyers of the time of George ILI. and the Re- 
gency is known to every one. 

§ It is given in the Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi., 


p. 625. 
|| Bowring’s Autobiographical Recollections, p. 399. 
4 In the King’s Bench, June 26, 1800. ‘The speech 
is the most declamatory of all Thomas Erskine’s 
speeches. 
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resort of the best Edinburgh society of 
the day, including the leaders of the bar 
and of the General Assembly. Lady Bu- 
chan was a woman of great intellectual 
power, which she had assiduously culti- 
vated. She had,a rare thing for a woman 
of that time, studied mathematics under 
Colin Mackenzie, the friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and she educated her boys until 
they were of an age to — more sys- 
tematic instruction. The family removed 
about 1760 to St. Andrews, where also 
their house was frequented by the best 
society of the university town. Sixty 
years later Lord Campbell, when a stu- 
dent at St. Andrews, was shown a cave, 
then still called Lady Buchan’s Cave, 
where she had been used to drink tea, 
and made her toilet when she bathed. 
On February 25, 1760, Henry matriculated 
as a student of the united colleges of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard. Towards the 
end of 1763 the family removed to Bath, 
Henry going to Glasgow University. The 
motive for this change of residence was the 
reputation “ Bath” enjoyed as a “high- 
ly favored city,” where the gospel was 
preached by Whitefield with “ affectionate 
simplicity, earnestness and power,” under 
the auspices of the venerable person to 
whom we have already alluded, whom her 
adherents delighted to honor as “ the Elect 
Lady Selina, Countess of Huntingdon ;” 
but whom Cardinal Newman has named 
“Selina Episcopa,” and who perhaps would 
be more accurately described as “the 
Pope Joan of Calvinistic Methodism.” 
The earl’s sister, Frances, was the 
widow of that Colonel Gardiner, the 
circumstances of whose death at Pres- 
tonpans are known to every reader of 
“ Waverley.” She had been for years a 
correspondent of Lady Huntingdon. It 
was at the instance of Ralph and Eben- 
ezer Erskine that Whitefield first crossed 
the Tweed to preach the gospel to “the 
lifeless, lukewarm, and upsitten Scotch.” 
Whitefield’s unsound views on patronage 
—that ever-crucial question in Scotland 
— were regarded by his inviters as “a 
diabolical delusion,” and they resorted to 
fasting and “ humiliation” “in atonement 
for the fond reception ” given him. Lord 
Suchan and his family, though in their 
own country considered “excellent God- 
fearing people,” were looked on by En- 
glish Calvinistic Methodists as little bet- 
ter than unconverted heathen, but after 
their introduction to Lady Huntingdon 
and the junior members of the Hawk- 
stone family,* they received in their in- 
* ie, ‘The Hills.’ For an account of them see 
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tegrity “those great and momentous 
truths ” which are, or were, the character- 
istic tenets of the Connection of Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon. Lord Buchan 
died at Bath. He did not experience the 
fate which Sydney Smith described as 
being “ preached to death by wild curates,” 
but the leaders of the Connection sought 
to “improve the occasion ” of the death 
of so eminent a member, and Whitefield 
preached in Lady Huntingdon’s chapel 
no less than eight funeral sermons over 
the corpse.* On the death of the “ Elect 
Lady,” Anne Agnes Erskine, the sister 
to whom we have before referred, was 
raised to the vacant episcopal or papal 
throne. 

Henry Erskine, during the time of his 
family’s residence at Bath, was pursuing 
his studies first at Glasgow and after- 
wards at the sister university of Edin- 
burgh, where he took up civil law, rhetoric, 
and moral philosophy in the classes of 
Professors Wallace, Hugh Blair, and 
Adam Ferguson, having for fellow-stu- 
dents in the last-named class William 
Adam,t Adam Ferguson,${ and Gilbert 
Eliot,§ with all of whom he was after- 
wards in different ways connected. He 
also became a member of the Forum 
Debating Society; in the debates of that 
body he laid the foundation of that power 
of extempore speaking which afterwards 
made him the greatest advocate Scotland 
has ever known. 

He did not enjoy the opportunities of 
spiritual illumination enjoyed by his par- 
ents and others of his family during their 
sojourn at Bath. Once only during his. 
father’s life he visited “the Queen of the 
West.” He was not present at his fa- 
ther’s death and the rhetorical obsequies 
which followed, but once again he visited 
the city then, as ever, distinguished alike 
for its natural aperient and its awakening 
ministry, to escort his mother on her re- 
turn to Edinburgh, where she ended her 
life. 

We learn on his son’s authority |] that 
his earnest wish was to enter the ministry 
of the English Church, and that he very 


Lord Teignmouth’s Reminiscences, vol. i., p. 94: et segs 
The well-known Sir Richard Hill and his brother the 
ror known Rev. Rowland Hill were members of this 
amily. 

* The funeral ceremonies are described in a well- 
known letter of Whitefield, which is reprinted in. Henry 
Erskine, p. 87. 

t+ Who succeeded Thomas Erskine as chancellor of 
the duchy of Cornwall, and became lord commissioner 
of the Jury Court of Scotland. 

¢ Afterwards General Sir Adam Ferguson. 

Afterwards first Earl Minto. 

| The twelfth Earl of Buchan; vide Henry Erskine, 

P- 95- ° 
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reluctantly determined to follow the Icgal 
profession, but this statement is incon- 
sistent with the attachment not only to 
the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment, but to the Calvinistic theology for 
which his family as well as himself were 
remarkable. Be that as it may he deter- 
mined to make the law his profession, and 
passed as advocate in 1768. There were 
some obstacles to his success; he pos- 
sessed, what has been fatal to many an 
aspirant to legal honors, a fortune, small 
indeed, but sufficient to enable him to live 
as a private gentleman according to the 
simpler habits of those times. Lord 
Campbell relates that the elder brother, 
the eleventh earl, used to boast that both 
Henry and Thomas owed everything to 
him, because by his refusal to make them 
the allowances usual to younger sons of 
peers * he compelled them to work for 
their living, but the earl’s statements were 
ofttimes random, and Colonel Ferguson 
is in possession of information not in 
Lord Campbell’s possession. 

In person Henry Erskine was consid- 
ered to be handsome in no common de- 
gree; he was singularly good-natured. 
His manners were polished, and he had a 
captivating address. He was always con- 
sidered the ideal of a Scottish gentleman. 
In this respect he was a strong contrast 
to his brother Thomas, who by all ac- 
counts talked in society in a gauche and 
foolish way. Madame d’Arblay’s descrip- 
tion of him is well known, but if it stood 
alone it could not be trusted. She had 
dwelt too long in the back stairs of Kew 


.and Windsor to see in one who was the 


friend alike of the heir-apparent and of 
Fox and Grey, and a member of the So- 


ciety of the Friends of the People, any- 
‘thing but what was objectionable; her 


testimony, however, is corroborated by 
that of Sheridan and by the traditions of 
Holland House.t 

It is needless to add that Henry Ers- 
kine’s society was eagerly sought after. 
Lord Eldon used to say “that he knew no 
other way for a young man to get on at 
the bar but to live like a hermit and work 
like a horse;” but Erskine overcame the 
conjoint obstacles of a small fortune and 


* Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi., p. 794. 

t See Madame d’Arblay’s Diary, vol. v., pp. 319 e¢ 
seg. as to Sheridan. See Memoir of Lord Abinger, p. 
65; and as to Holland House, see Sir Charles Lyell’s 
letter to his sister, Life of Lyell, vol. ii., p. 8; but 
contra, see Brougham’s Statesmen of George III., title 
Erskine, but he refers to Erskine’s later years. With 
regard to Madame d’ Arblay, the authority of her nar- 
ratives generally is powerfully attacked in the ** Life and 
Correspondence of Mrs. Delany,’’ New Series, vol. iii., 
Pp. 360 e¢ seg. 
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social popularity. From his first appear- 
ing at the bar he began to rise to profes- 
sional eminence; his superiority was soon 
established and never questioned. Not 
only in social but also in professional 
qualifications there were great contrasts 
between the brothers. Henry brought to 
the bar a scholastic training uncommon 
at that date, not only among members of 
the Scottish bar, but among Scottish gen- 
tlemen of all ranks. Thomas was a stu- 
dent of St. Andrews, and after his brief 
periods of naval and military service ma- 
triculated at Trinity College, Cambridge,* 
and yet—according to Lord Brougham 
— he had “hardly any access to the beau- 
ties of Attic eloquence, whether in prose 
or verse.” Lord Campbell, indeed, goes 
further, and says “he learned little of 
Greek beyond the alphabet.” According 
to the traditions of Holland House, “ when 
he first came to the bar he spoke very 
broad Scotch, he had never read more 
than the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton; 
and in three years he spoke eloquent 
English, and was quite a gentleman in 
manners.” Lord Brougham adds that 
“ Shakespeare he was more familiar with 
than almost any man of his age, and Mil- 
ton he nearly had by heart, nor can it be 
denied that the study of the speeches in 
‘Paradise Lost’ is as good a substitute 
as can be found for the immortal originals 
in the Greek models, upon which those 
great productions have manifestly been 
formed.” ¢ With Dryden and Pope he 
was also well acquainted. He was cele- 
brated for his vers de société, and was a 
frequent pamphleteer on diversified sub- 
jects. His first pamphlet, published while 
he was yet an ensign, was on “Army 
Abuses.” His last, published in the same 
year in which he died, was on “ Agricul- 
tural Distress.” 

Not long before that time he published 
his political romance, “ Armata,” which 
received the warm approbation of Dr. 
Parr, ever his friend and enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. If Lord Campbell’s judgment may 
be trusted, it resembled partly More’s 
“ Utopia,” and partly “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els.” 

Henry Erskine possessed, if not the 
divine gift of poetry, yet a power of versi- 
fication, in which he indulged throughout 


* Vide Henry Erskine, p. 64, note. 

+ Brougham’s Statesmen of George III., title Ers- 
kine. Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi, 
and the letter of Sir Charles Lyell 44i supra. 

¢ Specimens of Lord Erskine’s vers de société are 


given in Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 
vol. vi., p. 686. As to his pamphlets, see pp. 380, 502, 
671; as to “‘ Armata,” p. 621. 
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his life. Specimens of his versified effu- 
sions abound throughout this volume, but 
we. confess not even a sense of our duty 
as reviewers can compel us to read them. 
He enjoyed the benefit of a school of 
training as a public speaker which was 
denied to his younger brother. Pari 
passu with his advance at the bar, he was 
gaining a positon in the General Assem- 
bly, then thought to be “the best theatre 
for deliberative. eloquence in Scotland.” 
He became a ruling elder in the Kirk, 
and as such sat as a member of the As- 
sembly. Wedderburn,* and Erskine’s 
great and successful rival, Henry Dundas, 
also became elders for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their success at the bar. The 
qualifications for the Assembly of Wed- 
derburn and Dundas were analogous to 
those which, according to some, make Gib- 
bon the best ecclesiastical historian, and 
according to others, would make an athe- 
ist the best judge to administer the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. Erskine, like 
Councillor Crossmyloof in “ The Heart of 
Midlothian,” was “ weel kend for a round 
spun Presbyterian.” “He was known,” 
says Colonel Ferguson, “to be possessed 
of a large share of the deep religious feel- 
ing which was a marked peculiarity of his 
family, and to be zealously attached to the 
Presbyterian faith, the tenets and disci- 
pline of-which he was at all times ready 
to uphold.” f¢ 

We presume the gallant author meant 
to say “zealously attached to the tenets 
of the Calvinistic faith and to Presbyte- 
rian discipline.” Presbyterianism is not 
a faith, but a form of Church government. 
The tenets of the Erskines were Cal- 
vinistic, or, in more modern phrase, Evan- 
gelical. In the Church courts Erskine 
was invariably listened to with deference. 
The General Assembly was an arena of 
free and open debate where the speaker 
was untrammelled by the formal manner 
and traditional customs of the bar, and 
could “indulge his hearers and his own 
natural bent with speeches argumenta- 
tive, humorous, or declamatory, as occa- 
sion might require.”{ In his earlier 
days, therefore, Henry Erskine’s power 
of speaking had a wider scope and freer 
course than his brother’s. The want of 
similar opportunities alone prevented 
Thomas Erskine from taking a place in 
Parliament equal to that which he held at 
the bar. But if regarded as advocates 
there were points of difference between 


* Afterwards Lord Loughborough and Earl Rosslyn. 
t Henry Erskine, p. 97. 
¢ Ibid., p. 97-8. 
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the brothers. The points of resemblance 
were more and greater. In the case of 
each brother the speaker’s eloquence was 
enhanced by a handsome and command- 
ing presence, by a graceful and high-bred 
manner, and by all the charms of a fas- 
cinating delivery. The very sound of 
Thomas’s voice invited you to listen,* 
while of Henry’s it was said as of Hor- 
tensius, vor canora et suavis. Each 
brother was distinguished by a gaiety of 
manner and by the genial courtesy with 
which he treated and spoke of his oppo- 
nents, The intellect of each was rather 
rapid and acute than deep or forcible. 
They were equal in the almost infallible 
sagacity which they displayed in the man- 
agement of a cause. In a comparative 
estimate of the two brothers regard must 
be had to the different circumstances at 
that time of the bars of England and of 
Scotland. North of the Tweed justice 
was administered by the fifteen lords of 
session and the five lords of justiciary 
according to the forms described in “ Red- 
gauntlet "and “The Heart of Midlo- 
thian,” and before the alterations in Scot- 
tish legal procedure initiated by Henry 
Erskine himself. When he passed as 
advocate civil cases were never tried by a 
jury, and the pleadings in the Court of 
Session were more commonly carried on 
in writing ¢ than viva voce; the language 
used at the bar was little better than an 
imperfect dialect of English without its 
strength and precision, and at the same 
time lacking the quaint graphic power of 
the Scottish tongue when spoken in its 
purity. Custom required advocates to 
address the judges according to certain 
antiquated forms, and in a whining tone 
of which even the exact cadence was pre- 
scribed in unctuous style. The elocution 
of the bar closely resembled that of Donald 
Cargill and George Whitefield. As Henry 
Erskine rose at the bar he gradually threw 
aside these antiquated shackles. He left 
untried no rhetorical art by which to se- 
cure his object, the winning of the cause. 
He gave free scope to his imagination, 
clothing his ideas in language of the ut- 
most grace and purity of style, so that it 
might be said of his diction, as Byron said 
of his brother’s, “ You would not change 


* Lord Abinger’s Memoir, p. 65. Conf. Brougham’s 
Statesmen, title Erskine. H. Erskine, p. 518, note. 

t A specimen of such written pleadings in the case of 
Marsport v. Lackland will be found in ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian,” chap. 12. Boswell tells us that one of the 
lords of session said to him: ** Give yourself no trouble 
in the composition of the papers you send us; for ine 
deed it is casting pearls before swine.”’ (Life of John- 
son, chap. xix.) 
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a word.” The effect of his delivery was 
enhanced by his having divested himself 
of all trace of provincial accent.* 

The smaller amount of business in the 
Scottish compared with the English courts 
led to the Scottish bar being more discur- 
sive and more diffuse in speech than their 
English brethren. Illustrations of the lei- 
surely proceedings of the Scottish courts 
are given in the volume before us. 

On one occasion a person who was 
present at the sitting of the Court of Ses- 
sion, returning late in the afternoon, found 
the same case still on, and the same advo- 
cate still bestowing on the court, to adopt 
Lord Denman’s description of Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, “‘tediousness ina spirit of 
lavish prodigality.”+ He remarked to 
Lord Cockburn, * Surely is wasting 
a great deal of time.” “ Time!” was the 
reply, “lang ago he has exhaustit time 
and has encroach’t upon eternity.” { On 
another occasion Henry Erskine inti- 
mated that it was not necessary for him 
long to occupy the attention of the court, 
when one of their lordships, by way of 
protest, burst out, “ Hoot, Maister Harry, 
dinna be brief —dinna be brief.” § 

Lord Brougham, who from his earliest 
days was intimate with both Henry and 
Thomas Erskine, has left it on record 
that the two brothers agreed in esteeming 
it to be the first duty of an advocate to 
sacrifice everything to the cause in hand, 
to indulge in no topic, nor any illustration, 
nor any comment, not even a phrase or a 
word, that did not directly and manifestly 
in some material particular contribute to 
win the judgment of the court or the ver- 
dict of the jury. |] 

Parenthetically we may observe that we 
are lost in amazement at the opinion ex- 

ressed by Mr. Hayward, himself a mem- 
SS of the bar, that Thomas Erskine 
“was quite as discursive as Curran, and 
even more egotistical. Witness the in- 
troduction of the savage with the bundle 
of sticks in the speech for Stockdale.” J 
The siightest attention to the method of 
that speech will show the bearing on the 
argument, and the force of that celebrated 
passage of which Lord Brougham truly 
says, ‘* There are no finer things in mod- 
ern and few finer in ancient eloquence.” 

It was said by one of the judges of the 





* Henry Erskine, p. 428. 

t Life of Lord Denman, vol. ii., p. xi. 

¢ Henry Erskine, p. 426, note, 

§ Ibid., p. 103. 

| Vide Henry Erskine, p. 427. Conf. Brougham’s 
Statesmen of George ILI. title Erskine, his Autobiog- 
raphy, vol. i., p. 235. 

Hayward’s Essays, Third Series, p. 368. 
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Queen’s Bench that a day at Nisi Prius 
was very dull unless Thomas Erskine ap- 
peared, as he always made it entertaining 
by his wit and imagination, and the lords 
of session always expected “to be made 
gay ” when Henry Erskine appeared be- 
fore them. He also was a master of the 
art, ridendi dicere veruna. 

Erskine, who, whene’er he spoke, 

Made law seem lightsome by his mirthful joke ; 
Even stern-faced Newton could not gravely sit, 
But shook his wig at Harry’s playful wit.* 

As in the case of the late Charles 
Buller, Henry Erskine’s reputation for 
wit and humor somewhat overshadowed 
his higher and graver qualities. “ Not- 
withstanding the fascination it threw 
around him, he had better (in the opinion 
of Lord Cockburn) have been without it. 
It established obstructing associations of 
cheerfulness whenever he appeared in the 
public mind.” ¢ He might have said of 
himself as did Archbishop Whateley, that 
he ought to have carried on his back a 
notice, “Rubbish shot here,” for as in 
Dublin so in Edinburgh, there was no 
story too ridiculous, no jest however 
broad, the paternity of which was not by 
common rumor attributed in one case to 
the head of the Church, in the other to 
the head of the bar. But 


a very great mistake [says Lord Brougham] 
was committed by bystanders, or generally by 
those who either heard, or heard of, Henry 
Erskine’s speeches and fancied they were all 
joke — all to amuse the crowd, or at best to 
turn his adversary and his arguments into 
ridicule. He was a most argumentative speak- 
er; and if he sometimes did more than was 
necessary he never for an instant lost sight of 
the point to be pressed on his audience by all 
the means he could employ, and which really 
were every weapon of eloquence except decla- 
mation and appeals to the tender feelings. Of 
course a great cause placed him more under 
restraint, and more called forth his exertions ; 
yet it was singular how much he would some- 
times labor even in the most ordinary matters, 
However, if I were to name the most consum- 
mate exhibition of forensic talent that I ever 
witnessed, whether in the skilful conduct of 
the argument, the felicity of the copious illus- 
trations, the cogency of the reasoning, or the 
dexterous appeal to the prejudices of the 
Court, I should, without hesitation, at once 
point to his address (hearing in presence) in 
Maitland’s case ; and were my friend Lauder- 
dale alive to him I should appeal, for he heard 
it with me, and came away declaring that his 
brother Thomas never surpassed —nay, he 
thought never equalled it.f 

* From ‘November Twelfth,” a contemporary 
poem quoted in Henry Erskine, p. 422. 

t Henry Erskine, pp. 100-101. 

t Lord Broughain’s Autobiography, vol. i., pp. 230-1. 
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Lord Jeffrey also testifies that Henry 
Erskine “ was not only distinguished for 
the peculiar brilliancy of his wit and the 
gracefulness, ease, and vivacity of his 
eloquence, but equally by the still rarer 
power of keeping those seducing qualities 
in perfect subordination to his judgment. 
... All his wit was argument, and each 
of his delightful illustrations a material 
step in his reasoning.” * 

Among the disadvantages of Henry’s 
position as compared with that of his 
younger brother, one was that Henry’s 
practice was almost entirely confined to 
the Scottish courts, though, of course, he 
occasionally appeared in the Commune 
Forum of the kingdom, the House of 
Lords. On one of these occasions, Lord 
Campbell tells us that “all the courts in 
Westminster Hall were deserted from a 
curiosity to compare the two brothers, 
and full justice was done to the elder.” ¢ 
Moreover, as a rule the cases in which he 
was engaged, though of the utmost im- 
portance to those concerned, were of little 
public or general interest. ‘ What,” to 
borrow Lord Cockburn’s words, “ pre- 
serves the forensic glory of Thomas Ers- 
kine, except the State Trials, which gave 
subjects of permanent dignity to his gen- 
ius, and which, thus sustained, made his 
genius immortal?”{ Henry Erskine’s 
memory also suffers from this disadvan- 
tage, that while Thomas Erskine’s speech- 
es are preserved to us with a care and 
correctness which those only of Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Windham among the speakers 
of his day enjoy, and were revised by 
himself, mostly at the several times of 
their first publication, of Henry Ers- 
kine’s speeches we have no such collec- 
tion, and the scanty extracts from them 
given in this memoir are not sufficient to 
enable us to form any accurate judgment 
of their merits or a comparison between 
his efforts and those of his brother. 

Of the wit and humor for which Henry 
Erskine was so renowned, Col. Ferguson 
gives but few specimens, but they are 
authentic; he has well sifted the rubbish 
attributed to the distinguished subject of 
this memoir. He tells Erskine’s well- 
known reply to Dundas in a more pointed 
form than we have before seen it. On 
the formation of the Coalition Ministry of 
1783 Erskine succeeded Dundas as lord 
advocate. 

An interview took place between the new 


* Quoted in Henry Erskine, p. ror. 

t Lives of the Chancellors, vol. wi., 705. 

t Life of Lord Jetfrey, vol. i., p. 244, quoted in 
Henry Erskine, p. 427. 
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and the old Lord Advocate in the Parliament 
House. Erskine observing that Dundas had 
lost no time in divesting himself of the robe 
of office, having resumed the ordinary stuff 
gown usually worn by advocates, said gaily, 
that he supposed he “ ought to leave off talk- 
ing and go and order his silk gown,” the 
proper garb of the Lord Advocate and Solici- 
tor-General. “It is hardly worth while,” said 
Dundas drily, “for the time you will want it; 
you had better borrow mine.” Erskine’s reply 
was happy and characteristic: “From the 
readiness with which you make the offer, Mr. 
TDundas, I have no doubt that the gown is a 
gown made to fit azy party ; but however short 
my time in office may be, it shall never be said 
of Henry Erskine that he adopted the aban- 
doned habits of his predecessor.” * { 


Equally ready and happy was this reply. 
He was addressing the House of pus 
in a Scotch appeal relating to a trust es- 
tate. In the course of his speech he had 
frequently occasion to mention the “ ciira- 
tors,” always pronouncing the word in 
the manner approved in the Scottish 
courts —that is with the accent on the 
first syllable. One of the English judges 
— Mr. Erskine’s son understood that it 
was Lord Mansfield who was so fastidi- 
ous — could stand this no longer and ex- 
claimed: 


“Mr. Erskine, we are in the habit in this 
country of saying curator, following the analogy 
of the Latin, in which, as you are aware, the 
penultimate syllable is long.” 

“TI thank your Lordship very much,” was 
Erskine’s reply, “‘we are weak enough in 
Scotland to think that in pronouncing the word 
curator we follow the analogy of the Zxg/ish 
language ; but I need scarcely say that | bow 
with pleasure to the opinion of so learned a 
ot and so great az ordtor as your Lord- 
ship. 

Lord Mansfield [remarks Colonel Ferguson] 
being himself an emigrant from Scotland, was 
doubtless not unwilling to show his own supe- 
rior attainments in the direction of civilization, 
forgetful how ticklish a question is that of the 
quantities of classical words in English. 


There is an error here either as to the 
date or the person. The retort is said to 
have been made by Erskine at the time 
he was lord advocate under “ All the Tal- 
ents,” ¢ but Lord Mansfield last attended 
the House of Lords § on 22nd May, 1788, 
and died 20th March, 1793. He therefore 
could not have been the person who cor- 


* Henry Erskine, p. 241; see the remarks on this 
story in the Quarterly Review, “* Henry Erskine and 
his Times,’’ Livinc AGr, No. 2005, p. 451. 

t Henry Erskine, p. 448. 


¢ 1806-7. 
§ Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, vol. ii., 
566-7. 
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rected Erskine. But if the scene occurred 
during Erskine’s first tenure of office 
1783-4, probably Mansfield was the per- 
son. If it occurred in 1806-7, either 
Lord Eldon or Lord Redesdale would 
have been delighted to catch tripping a 
Whig official and a Scotchman, and the 
more so since his brother was then pre- 
siding on the woolsack. 

Another anecdote shows equal readi- 
ness, and at the same time the ascen- 
dency Erskine had over the judges. 


He had been several years at the Bar, and 
his character established as a leader of the 
first rank, when he was engaged in a case, with 
a somewhat inexperienced young hand as his 
junior. The cause was heard before the 
“fifteen” lords. At one stage of the trial, 
while the junior counsel was addressing the 
Bench, a discussion arose on a point of law of 
some nicety ; a debate of considerable warmth 
ensued, in which several of the judges took 
part, precedents were referred to, and a case 
was found which it was thought might pos- 
sibly be read as having a bearing on the point 
at issue. The young lawyer, however, had 
more zeal for his client than tact in the man- 
agement of a somewhat delicate question. 
With finger on book he continued his re- 
marks, saying that “ with the case of Tosh and 
Macfarlane (or some equally valuable prece- 
dent) before them, he was surprised to hear 
their lordships say so and so.” Instantly he 
was snapped up by more than one of the ven- 
erable senators, who had “never heard sic im- 
pudence.” “Was this what the Bar was 
coming to?” and so forth. Of course regret 
was expressed by the speaker, but throughout 
the rest of the address it was but too evident 
that the young advocate had stroked “ widder- 
shins,” the judicial ermine, to an extent which 
boded no good to the case Erskine had in 
hand. It therefore became necessary to re- 
move the unfavorable impression that had been 
produced without a moment’s loss of time. 

The much revolving witty advocate applied 
himself to this as soon as he rose to speak. 
He took the earliest moment, he said, of ex- 
pressing his concurrence in the regret felt by 
his young friend for the ill-advised but thought- 
less expression that had fallen from him. But 
of one thing, he said, he could confidently 
assure their lordships. ‘ When my young and 
inexperienced brother has practised as long at 
this Bar as I have, I can safely say he will be 
surprised at nothing your lordships may say!” 
The laugh which ensued had the effect desired 
by the crafty advocate.* 


Any of our readers who five-and-thirty 
years ago were familiar with the court of 
the then vice-chancellor of England will 
be reminded by this story of Sir Lancelot 
Shadwell and Mr. Bethell.t 


* Campbell's Lives of the Justices, p, 421-2. 
t Lord Westbury, , 
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Even the debates of the General As- 
sembly furnished subjects for Erskine’s 
wit and humor. Referring to a well- 
known leader in that body to whom he 
was often opposed, he was wont to say 
“that running down Hill was easy and 
pleasant work.’ * 

His character as the most popular man 
in Edinburgh society must have been 
firmly established before he could venture 
to give so hard a hit as that which we 
now relate. 

His kinsman, Lord Kellie, who was 
notorious for his unruly living, was 


amusing his company with an account of a 
sermon he had heard in a church in Italy, in 
which the priest related the miracle of St. An- 
thony, who, when on shipboard, attracted the 
fishes by his preaching, so that in order to listen 
to the pious discourse they held their heads 
out of the water. “I can well believe the 
miracle,” said Erskine. “ Howso?” “ When 
your lordship was at church there was at least 
one fish out of water.” t 


His rendering (we are told) of certain 
of the old Latin mottoes over the doors 
in St. Mary’s Wynd and the Cowgate in 
Edinburgh were extremely witty, but 
hardly such as bear publication. We 
may judge of them from this anecdote. 
A certain Mr. Lawes, an acquaintance of 
the family, whom he bored a good deal 
with his tiresome talk, died. ‘ What 
shall be his epitaph ?” inquired Erskine’s 
granddaughter. “Laus Déo” was his 
reply. 

One story told by Colonel Ferguson we 
decline to accept as historical, for it is 
utterly inconsistent with Erskine’s unva- 
rying courtesy and general good humor, 
and unworthy his reputation as the zdeal 
Scottish gentleman. On one occasion, it 
is said, he dined with an incorporated 
body of tailors. 


In the course of the evening they had drunk 
the health of their guest and counsellor, to 
which he felt called upon to reply before leav- 
ing the party. He rose to do so ; and chancing 
to notice that there were exactly eighteen of 
his entertainers, the tailors, at the table, he 
concluded his speech by wishing “ health, long 
life, and prosperity to both of you!” but be- 
fore the meaning of the allusion had dawned 
upon them he had vanished from the room 


A more probable story is that during 
Johnson’s visit to Edinburgh Erskine met 
him in the Parliament Close led by Bos- 
well. Of course Boswell introduced the 


* Lord Westbury, p. 98. 
t Ibid., p. 141. 
t Ibid., p. gos. 
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great advocate to “the sage.” 


The gen- | without the intervention of a solicitor, as 


tlemen bowed, but Erskine | passed on with Counsellor Pleydell saw Dandie Dinmont. 


nothing more than “your servant, sir,” 

taking care, however, to slip into Bos- 
well’s hand a shilling “for the sight of 
his bear.’* With constitutional intrepid- 
ity Thomas Erskine whilst still an ensign 
had ventured to encounter Johnson ‘in 
conversation, even on ground so danger- 
ous asa Scriptural question.t 

. At the time Henry Erskine came to the 

ar 


a few owners of land held, under the title of 
superiorities, the whole parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Scotland in their hands. The 
supremacy of Dundas and his followers, who 
were as intolerant, as corrupt, and as powerful 
in the Scotch as the Beresfords in the Irish 
community, was not even mitigated by the in- 
fluence of a majority of numbers which in Ire- 
land belonged so manifestly to the Roman 
Catholics. Lord Archibald Hamilton was al- 
most the only man who dared in Parliament to 
raise his voice in the cause of right and justice. 
During the early days of the French war a 
lawyer or man of letters, who spoke against 
the excess of arbitrary power, could, if a law- 
yer, hardly obtain a brief; or, if a philosopher, 
scarcely use his literary talent without the fear 
of being oppressed and excluded from the 
legitimate use of his freedom by the oppres- 
sive mandate of an insolent majority.t 

Scotland —says Lord Brougham—had no 
popular spirit from having no popular elec- 
tions, and her courts of justice were at that 
time considerably behind the courts of West- 
minster, 


Henry Erskine, notwithstanding his 
known Whiggism, soon established a rep- 
utation which, after his death, was thus 
poetically described : — 


The lawyer, whose unspotted name 
Virtue exulting gives to fame, 

The patriot, whom no threat could bend, 
No bribe seduce to leave his friend. 

(That friend, his country’s proudest boast, 
By slaves assailed at freedom’s post.) 


There was in Edinburgh at that time a 
mixture of classes to an extent we now 
can hardly realize. They were brought 
into the closest contact by reason of the 
concentration of public life within very 
narrow limits. It was the custom for ad- 
vocates to frequent some particular tavern 
for the purpose of seeing their clients 


* In allusion to Mrs. Boswell’s complaint: ‘I have 
seen many a bear led by a man ; but I never before saw 
a man led by a bear.” (Boswell’s Johnson, chap. xxii.) 

t Heury Erskine, p. 130, lbid., chap. xix. 

¢ Earl Russell’s Recollections and Suggestions, pp. 
324-5-6. Conf, Brougham’s Statesmen of George III. 
title Dundas, and the Memoir of Dr, Thomas Brown 
»refixed to his ** Lectures on the Philosophy of the 

duman Mind.” 


| 





By this arrangement the necessity for 
chambers, so great an expense to young 
members of the English bar, was saved. 
When the day’s work in the courts was 
over, the advocates used to call at the 
house of acertain Mrs. Flockhart in the 
Potter Row, and there refresh themselves 
with one solitary glass of brandy.* This 
free and unrestrained intercourse of the 
counsel with the client produced a more 
direct personal interest in the suitors than 
is common with the English bar, and led 
to Erskine taking up, as the phrase ran, 
“without fee or reward,” many a case of 
hardship and distress, and using for the 
benefit of the poor and the down-trodden 
the abilities which Providence had given 
him. This more than any other cause 
was the secret of his wonderful popularity 
among his countrymen. The saying at- 
tributed to one of the Dandie Dinmont 
class is well known, “ There’s no poor 
man in a’ Scotland need want a friend or 
fear an enemy sae lang as Hairry Erskine 
lives.” fF Notwithstanding this generous 
liberality his gains at the bar were greater 
than those of any other member “of the 
bar.,.. Sixteen years after he had passed 
as advocate a relation wrote of him: “He 
makes more of his business than ever 
any lawyer did, above £2,700 a year for 
two years back.”{ When Thomas Ers- 
kine had been thirteen years at the En- 
glish bar, Lord Buchan wrote of him: 
“Of the extraordinary increase of his 
business I shall say nothing, though his 
receipts for the last year are up to ten 
thousand pounds, more by sixteen hun- 
dred guineas than ever was gained by any 
lawyer at the bar.” This statement was 
confirmed by Thomas Erskine himself; 
his business, he says, “ was beyond all 
instance or example since Rufus built the 
hall of Westminster.” § 

When Henry Erskine was presented to 
George III. on his becoming lord advo- 
cate, in 1806, the old king, then tolerably 
sane, blurted out, ‘* Not so rich as Tom, 
eh? Not so rich as Tom?” “ Your 
Majesty,” replied his Majesty’s advocate, 
“will please to remember my brother is 
playing at the guinea table and | at the 
shilling one.” 

* Readers of * Redgauntlet”” will remember the de- 
scription of the clerks of the Court of Session wending 
their way hand in hand and in silence across the Pars 
liament House Close to a tavern where they partook of 
their meridian. 

t Henry Erskine, p. 474. 


~ Henry Erskine, p. 200, 
§ Ibid., p. 389. This was in 1791. 


U lbid., p. 440, ex relatione Henry Erskine, junior, 
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His first attempt to gain an official po- 
sition at the bar was unsuccessful; the 
dignified and responsible office of procu- 
rator to the Church fell vacant, and rely- 
ing on his knowledge and experience of 
Church politics and the business and pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly, and on 
his hereditary connection with the lead- 
ers of the Evangelicals, or “ High-flyers,” 
as they were then called, he became a 
candidate. His opponent, representing 
the Moderates, was William Robertson, 
the eldest son of Principal Robertson, 
the historian, who defeated Erskine by a 
Narrow majority. 

At length, after fifteen years’ practice 
at the bar, he became lord advocate under 
the Coalition Ministry.* “I expect soon 
to see the time—wrote the Erskines’ 
friend, William Adam —when two Ers- 
kines in two different climates practising, 
are to be at the head of the profession in 
the different countries, where unlike Cas- 
tor and Pollux of old, the one will not be 
in the shades below when the other is 
in heaven, but both at once lords of the 
ascendant in their respective hemi- 
spheres.” ¢ 

His tenure of office was short, during 
it he was mainly occupied in its politi- 
cal duties. He was also at this time 
made advocate and state counsellor of the 
Prince of Wales on his establishment as 
great steward of Scotland. Thomas was 
also made the prince’s attorney-generdl ¢ 
in England. Each of the brothers, there- 
fore, was at the same time, on his own 
side of the Tweed, the highest law officer 
of the heir-apparent. 

The new lord advocate had no seat in 
Parliament, and Sir Thomas Dundas had 
the management in London of the Scot- 
tish business of the government. From 
his correspondence with Erskine we gain 
some side lights on the history of that 
troubled time. The Coalition, we learn, 
expected to carry Fox’s India Bill in the 
Lords “ by agreat majority. 1 wish I was 
as sure —so William Adam is reported to 
have said — of the kingdom of Heaven as 
I am of carrying our bill this evening.” 

The lord advocate was much commend- 
ed for his exertions in sending up “the 
Scots peers or their proxies ” to swell the 
expected majority. Dis aliter visum. 
The bill was thrown out and the Coali- 
tion dismissed. Their adherents at first 
looked on Pitt’s administration “as still- 


* 5th August, 1783. Vide Annual Register for that 
year. 
t Henry Erskine, p. 241. 
¢ 19th November, r783. Vide the Annual Register 
for that vear, 
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born.” “ They begin,” wrote Dundas to 
Erskine,* “to look upon it as all over 
themselves;”? and he adds what was 
surely an unfounded report, for there is 
no fact in our history better established 
than that the Coalition was upset by the 
king’s influence in soliciting the votes of 
the peers against his own ministers. This 
interference was notorious and almost 
avowed.¢ “The K has lately used 
expressions which are not very promising 
in their favor, such as ‘He had no wish 
to turn out the late ministry,’ and‘ These 
gentlemen have taken the government 
upon themselves —they have themselves 
to blame if they cannot carry iton.’ All 
this looks very much like preparing for a 
change.” { This illusion of a speedy 
change was soon dispelled; within a 
month Dundas wrote: “ We shall proba- 
bly have a motion in the House to-day for 
the king to remove the present ministers 
which we shall certainly carry... . Itis 
reported that there is an answer ready 
similar to that of Charles II.” This it is 
conjectured refers to the answer made 
by Charles I]. in 1678 to an address for 
the removal of Lauderdale, “ This address 
is so extravagant that 1 am not willing 
speedily to give it the answer it de- 
serves.”§ On occasion of the then an- 
nual service in Westminster Abbey on 
January 30, “the day of the Martyrdom 
of the Blessed King Charies the First” 
—as it was absurdly called — there was 
— Lord Buchan writes to his brother 
Henry —“a ridiculous’ incident in the 
choice of the anthem, in which, from the 
first chapter of the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, there was this passage, ‘1 am inthe 
midst of mineenemies. They have called 
up an assembly against me to crush my 
I pointed it out to the 
prebendary, Dr. Finch, who sate in the 
next stall to me. The anthem was 
changed.” Considering the hostile atti- 
tude of the House of Commons to “the 
angry boy,” as Sheridan called Pitt, the 
coincidence was singular, as was also an- 
other which we learn from the same letter. 
“ Monday the 2nd of February the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin,” was “ the great day 
when by the resolutions of the House of 





Commons the Constitution was attempted | 
to be purified from the stains of corrup- | 


tion.” || 


* ast January, 1784. 
+ Sir G. C. Lewis’ Administration of Great Britain, 


. 69. 

¢ Henry Erskine, pp. 252-3. 

§ Henry Erskine, p. 254 and note. 

| Henry Erskine, p. 255. The Houses at the time 
attended the State services. 
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The Coalition still labored to keep up 
their hopes. “ The present glorious min- 
isters,” wrote Dundas,* “begin to droop 
most piteously.” But a month later he 
wrote, “ You will probably be much sur- 
prised when you hear that we carried the 
question of a representation to the king 
[against the continuance of the ministry] 
last night only by one vote.” 

Parliament was soon afterwards dis- 
solved; the party of Fox and North were 
nowhere at the polls, and Pitt settled 
down to his uninterrupted ministry of 
sixteen years. 

It is noteworthy, as illustrating the offi- 
cial morality of the time, that even when 
Erskine and Dundas were no longer in 
office Sir Thomas wrote, “ All your let- 
ters and mine are opened in London.” 
Indeed, Lord Shelburne told Jeremy 
Bentham that the practice of opening let- 
ters was always carried on with great 
activity during the reign of George I11.f 

It was some compensation for Erskine’s 
loss of the lord advocate’s silk gown that 
at the close of 1785 he was, after a keen 
contest, chosen by his brethren of the 
bar dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 
This office, though purely honorary, is 
held in the highest estimation by Scot- 
tish advocates. The qualifications for it 
are acknowledged eminence at the bar, 
conjoined with seniority. It shows the 
high estimation in which Erskine was 
held by his Jegal brethren that, notwith- 
standing the Tory feeling which at that 
time ran high throughout the country, the 
lord advocate of the unpopular Coalition 
was chosen by the bar as their official 
head. His correspondent Thomas Dun- 
das congratulated his colleague in these 
forcible words: — 


My dear Dean of Faculty... . I rejoice 
and am exceeding glad at your victory — and 
a great victory it appears to me to be, because 
your opponents certainly stirr’d Heaven and 
Earth, with all the hellish powers of adminis- 
tration, to defeat you and the cause of free- 
dom at the Scots Bar. You have now, thank 
God, got the command over our enemies, and 
I know you will make a good use of it.f 


In 1787 Erskine appeared in the Gen- 


* February, 1784. He refers to Pitt’s ministry. 

t Ibid., p. 260; Bowring’s Autobiographical Recol- 
lections, p. 97. ‘The practice was common in Ireland, 
so late as the reign of George IV. Torrens’ Memoirs 
of Melbourne, vol. i., p. 254, ef seg. Bowring says, 
ubi supra, ** 1 received a hint from Earl Durham (when 
a member of the Grey Cabinet) that I should be very 
cautious as to what I wrote, for my letters were among 
those stopped at the post-office, and that he had seen 
one of my letters on the table of King William 1V. 

t Henry Erskine, p. 265. 
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eral Assembly as leader in a still remem- 
bered ecclesiastical contest. Its object 
was the clerkship of the General Assem- 
bly, an office always coveted by the min- 
isters of the Scottish Establishment. 
The contending parties were the * Mod- 
erates ” on the one side, and the “ High- 
flyers,” or “ Evangelicals,” on the other. 
Dr. Carlyle, a Tory and a supporter of 
Pitt’s government and of patronage — 
who is known to this day by his nickname 
of “Jupiter Carlyle’? — was the “ Mod- 
erate.” Dr. Dalzell, professor of Greek 
in Edinburgh University, was the “ Evan- 
gelical” candidate. Henry Dundas, now 
again lord advocate, was the leader for 
Carlyle, Henry Erskine for Dalzell. 

Mrs. Mure of Caldwell, the well-known 
friend of David Hume, and a relative of 
the Erskines, wrote to one of the family: 
“ It came quite to be a political affair, and 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox combatants. The 
latter, however, merely carried it by the 
great abilities and exertions of our friend 
Harry Erskine.” * 

At this time the burghs of Scotland were 
governed by town councils, which were 
self-elected and managed the burgh affairs, 
very much after the fashion of the Ameri- 
can rings of our day. A movement was 
set on foot for what was afterwards called 
municipal reform, a reform of the govern- 
ment of the burghs, but not proposing to 
interfere with their Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, if that system could be called 
representation in which “all the hand- 
maids of freedom were present, though 
their eternal mistress was far away,” and 
which was as corrupt as the municipal 
government of the burghs. 

In this movement Henry Erskine took 
an active part. The councils of the burgh 
reformers were weakened by internal di- 
vision. Some of them were for extending 
their operations to a reform in the Parlia- 
mentary representation of the burghs, 
and were disposed to ally themselves 
with the Friends of the People, of which 
Thomas Erskine was a leading member. 
Henry Erskine, though in the abstract 
favorable to Parliamentary reform, deemed 
it injudicious to mix up that question 
with the other one of burgh management. 

The panic caused by the French Revo- 
lution stopped Scottish municipal reform 
as well as all other measures of constitu- 
tional improvement, and it was not until 
1833, when under the government of 
Lord Grey Parliamentary reform had been 
carried, that Jeffrey, then lord advocate, 


* Henry Erskine, p. 317. 
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acre and carried the long-deferred 
urgh reform.* 

At the time of the “schism of the 
Whigs,” arising out of the French Revo- 
lution, Henry Erskine resisted his brother 
Thomas’s entreaty to join the Friends 
of the People, of which, however, their 
elder brother, Lord Buchan, became a 
member. 


For myself [he wrote at this timet to his 
kinsman Sir Gilbert Eliot] I have ever been of 
opinion that, however excellent the principles 
of our constitution may be, it certainly admits 
(particularly in respect of parliamentary repre- 
sentation) of many very salutary amendments ; 
and whenever at a proper time and in a proper 
mode, there shall be brought forward a plan of 
reformation in that respect, it shall meet with 
my cordial support. But I am decidedly of 
opinion that this is of all others the most im- 
proper time that such a plan could have been 
suggested, and that the mode adopted is, in the 
present conjuncture, the most unfortunate that 
could have been devised. 


He also wrote to the Duke of Portland, 
the head of the seceding Whigs, “in 
terms which gave the duke great satisfac- 
tion.” His adherence to the anti-reform- 
ers, as Portland and his followers were 
called, did not, however, save him from 
an unmanly and iniquitous attack by the 
Scottish creatures of Pitt and Dundas. 

He had for ten years without interrup- 
tion been dean of faculty, for according 
to custom the office was held for life or 
until promotion to bench. He had with- 
stood the requests and eschewed the ex- 
ample of his brothers, and refused to join 
the Society of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple. But like his younger brother he 
would have no part nor lot “in that com- 
bination of statesmen, and princes, and 
lawyers — the league of cruelty and craft 
formed to destroy our liberties.” f 

On Pitt bringing forward his Sedi- 
tious Writings Bill, Erskine saw that its 
provisions might easily be abused, and he 
was by no means backward in expressing 
the strong disapproval of it which he felt. 
A meeting was held in Edinburgh § to 
protest against the measure. He attend- 
ed it and moved the resolution which ex- 
pressed a loyal abhorrence of the late 
attack on the king, condemned || the Se- 
ditious Writings Bill and a companion 


* The facts as tothe Burgh Reform Movement and 
Henry Erskine’s views on and the part he took in it are 
told at length in the Memoir, p. 323 e¢ seg. 

t rgih June, 1792. Ibid., p. 341 e¢ seg. 

t Brougham’s Statesmen, title Erskine. 

§ 28th November, 1795. 

| The king had been fired at on his way to open Par- 
liament in the previous October. 
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measure for the more effectual suppres- 
sion of seditious meetings, and further 
expressed a desire for peace with France. 
Henry Dundas had now for some years 
possessed a paramount power both over 
the Scottish members and their so-called 
constituents. This was in great measure 
owing to the “unhesitating and unquali- 
fied determination which regulated his 
conduct, of devoting his whole patronage 
to the support of lis party, and to the ex- 
tent of that patronage, from his being so 
long minister for India, as well as having 
the whole Scottish preferment at his ab- 
solute disposal.” The prominent part 
taken by the dean of faculty in opposition 
to the government was a great opportunity 
for “wary and pensive Scots whose path 
lay straight before them—the path of 
righteous devotion leading unto a blessed 
preferment.” Eight Tory advocates there- 
fore organized an opposition to the dean’s 
re-election. Their avowed ground of op- 
position was a tender regard for “ those 
great national and constitutional interests 
which unhappily had for some years been 
so much the subjects of anxiety to all 
loyal citizens.* Under this thinnest veil 
of speech they strove to hide their anx- 
ious desire for the stability of Pitt’s min- 
istry, and of Dundas’s ample share in the 
dispensation ofits favors. Erskine issued 
an address to the bar in which, after stat- 
ing that he had reckoned it the highest 
honor of his life that he had been elected 
at a time when — he continued — 


I opposed the administration of Mr. Pitt, on 
principles of which it is my greatest pride to 
reflect, that no view of personal interest, no 
fear of personal consequences, have ever in- 
duced me fora moment to swerve. The utmost 
interest of Government was exerted to defeat 
my election, but the Faculty were free and in- 
dependent. Their spirit resisted undue influ- 
ence, and I was placed at your head by a 
decided majority.t 


He then ably vindicated the position he 
had taken in opposing the government 
measures : — 


Descended from ancestors whose exertions 
contributed to bring about the glorious revolu- 
tion, which secured the liberties of my country, 
which placed the present illustrious family on 
the throne, and the principies of which I trust 
shall preserve it there to the latest posterity, 
it is my pride and glory to have come forward 
at this alarming period to preserve those liber- 
ties from invasion ; to have done so along with 
many of the most noble and illustrious charac- 


* See the Address, udi supra, p. 
t See the Circular of the Eight Aasocates. Appen- 
dix No. V., p. 544. 
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ters in the kingdom, along with the united 
voice of all the public bodies, and the great 
mass of the inhabitants of the metropolis of 


the nation, and of the great majority of its | 


counties and cities; but above all, with the 
unbiassed, uncorrupted dictates of my own 
conscience.* 


The Tories put forward as their candi- 
date a member of the government, Robert 
Dundas, of Arniston, their lord advocate, 
and “all the hellish powers of administra- 
tion again stirred heaven and earth” to 
defeat Erskine. 

Francis Jeffrey and three or four other 
young advocates who were avowed Whigs 
were ardently desirous to vote for Ers- 
kine, but family and social influences 
were brought to bear on them, and they 
abstained from voting on either side. 
One only of Erskine’s friends voted 
against him. When the deserter’s name 
was called, and he gave his vote, the 
clock struck ¢hree, on which a staunch 
adherent of Erskine said, with great in- 
tensity, “When the cock crew thrice, 
Peter denied his master.” Jeffrey always 
thought less of himself from his not hav- 
ing voted for Erskine. “It made the 
greater impression upon him,” said Cock- 
burn, “ that this was the first public occa- 
sion on which he had had an opportunity 
of acting on his principles.” “ What,” 
Cockburn says elsewhere, “a condition 
men’s minds must have been in, when 
good men, who had selected these young 
men for patronage because they loved 
them, were not ashamed to exact such 
sacrifices !” t 

By such tactics the party of servility 
and corruption carried the day. When 
the votes came to be counted,f there were 
found for Dundas 123, for Erskine 38. 
Dundas therefore had a majority of 83 
votes. Erskine’s defeat was meant, and 
was taken, as a warning to all others to 
avoid the dangers of being on the wrong 
side. Fox and Grey and the other Whig 
leaders perfectly approved “the propriety 
and manly energy of Erskine’s conduct.” § 

In relation to an almost extinct political 
controversy, these lines from a squib of 
the day are noteworthy : — 


The vote is passed and black balls fill the urn, 
The silken gown is from thy shoulders torn, 
And all thy titles, all thy honors, pass 

To deck the person of abhorred Dundass.|| 


* Ibid., p. 546. The whole address is worth reading. 

t+ Vide Lite of Jeffrey, by Cockburn, i. 94; Cock- 
burn’s Memorials of his Own Time, p. 93. 

¢ The election was held January 12, 1796. 

§ See letter of Lauderdale: Henry Erskine, p. 359. 

| Henry Erskine, p. 361. 
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The Faculty of Advocates, therefore, 
like most other public and private bodies 
in Britain, voted by ballot, and so enjoyed 
what a former editor of the MWestminster 
Review called the “treatment of gentle- 
men,” * well-nigh three-quarters of a cen- 
tury before the constituencies obtained it. 
Erskine deeply felt his defeat, and 
showed his feeling more than was usual 
for him. At a public dinner at that time 
the chairman proposed “the health of 
those gentlemen of the faculty who had 
done themselves the honor of voting for 
Mr. Erskine’s re-election to the dean- 
ship.” Erskine quietly remarked, “ Mr. 
President, would it not be sufficient to 
propose the health of the gentlemen of 
the faculty?” ¢ 
After Henry Erskine’s death, at the 
public dinner given to Lord Erskine on 
his visit to Scotland,t after an absence of 
fifty years, due honor was first done to 
the memory of Henry Erskine, and then 
a toast was proposed to the “ remaining 
individuals of that virtuous number of 
thirty-eight who stood firm in the support 
of Henry Erskine when he opposed the 
unconstitutional and oppressive measures 
of the minister of the day.” One of the 
survivors, in returning thanks, disclaimed 
all praise for honoring and loving Henry 
Erskine. “ Hadall the powers on earth,” 
he said, “been set against them, they 
must have continued to hold him the 
pride and ornament of the Scots bar.” § 
It is well known that towards the close 
of Addington’s administration, he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to induce Thomas 
Erskine to take the attorney-generalship, 
and the office of lord justice clerk falling 
vacant by the resignation of that object of 
Brougham’s relentless persecution, Lord 
Eskgrove, was offered to Henry Erskine ; 
but although the office would have been 
highly agreeable, and its salary was a ne- 
cessity to him, he declined to separate 
himself from the political friends with 
whom he had been accustomed to act.|| 
On the death of Pitt, the Grenville-Fox 
Administration, popularly called “ All the 
Talents,” was formed.4{] It was soon 


* The late General Perronet Thompson in the dedi- 
cation to the electors of the United Kingdom of his 
** Catechism of the Ballot,’’ which although not so well 
known as his ** Anti-Corn Law Catechism,”’ is, to use 
the words in which his friend and our first editor de- 
scribed the better known work, *‘ one of the most mas- 
terly and pungent exposures of fallacies which ever 
passed the press.” 

t Ibid., p. 358. 

t In 1820. 

§ Henry Erskine, Appendix No. VI., p. 550. 

I Ibid., p. 428. 

J We observe Col. Ferguson, p. 434, says: ‘‘ The 
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known that Thomas Erskine was fixed on 
by both parties (22. in the Cabinet) for 
chancellor, and his name submitted to the 
king, but there was a great deal of specu- 
lation about the royal assent. It was said 
in the clubs that he was too nearly allied 
to the prince. The king, however, sub- 
mitted to receive Erskine, as he had 
submitted to receive Fox. One who was 
present when the new chancellor first at- 
tended at court wrote Henry Erskine: 
“ You would hardly have known the chan- 
cellor, he looked so solemn. I could not 
persuade myself I had ever heard him joke 
in my life.” 

Henry Erskine resumed the office of 
lord advocate, and being now in his six- 
tieth year, for the first time entered Par- 
liament. He sat for a group of “royal 
burghs,” the election for which was con- 
trolled ultimately by the Lauderdale and 
Dalrymple families. Not even the pres- 
ence of the candidate at the mock elec- 
tion was thought necessary. A letter 
from two “ wary and pensive” burgesses 
of North Berwick, one of the group, shows 
the relations between Scottish members 
and their constituents before the first 
Reform Act made Scottish representation 
a reality. 

Conceiving ourselves [say they] not the least 
of the Lord Advocate’s constituents, we re- 
quest to offer him a few remarks for his con- 
sideration. In the present state of things, 
there are only two ways in our opinion his 
lordship can distinguish himself in the present 
parliament. The first that occurs is, that his 
lordship should seize the chief or entire man- 
agement of all Scots affairs, in the same way 
that Dundas formerly did, whereby he would 
become popular in the country, when he could 
turn out Dundas’s party, and put in their 
places his own friends and well-wishers. His 
lordship has a large scale to goon. He has 
the church, excise, custom-house, post-office, 
and many lucrative situations in his power of 
gift, that we are unacquainted with, and there- 
fore shall not specify them. The second is, 
that he should make some eminent display of 
his great and unrivalled abilities in parlia- 
ment; and how far the present trial of Lord 
Melville would be a proper opportunity for 
such a display as we allude to, is submitted to 
his lordship’s better judgment. But notwith- 
standing of our high opinion of his lordship, 
we are at the same time sorry to find you so 
extremely backward in even answering letters, 
or yet of recommending friends, though solic- 
ited thereto in the most suppliant manner by 


New Administration, ‘ All the Talents,’ as they are 
said to have styled themselves.’?’ We have always un- 


derstood this name was not ostentatiously assumed by 
themselves, but sarcastically given them by their oppo- 
nents, as it was in the same spirit applied by the Cone 
servatives of 1852-3 to the Aberdeen-Russell ministry. 
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connections of your very best constituents, 
This conduct alarms us, because a nobleman 
in power should lend a kind and friendly ear 
to the petition and complaint of every deserv- 
ing object, who states his services to his coun- 
try, never so delicately without the ostentation 
of boasting of his connections, except pro- 
ducing his certificates of service. We wish 
your lordship would remedy this evil by look- 
ing over your applications, and doing the need- 
ful therewith, as the one we refer to was 
handed to you a few days before you left Ed- 
inburgh, at least weeks. As we know uot 
your address in London, we have sent this to 
your lordship by our carrier to your house, in 
order to be forwarded to your lordship by one 
of your clerks.* 


Lord Campbell is mistaken in saying 
that Henry Erskine never opened his 
mouth in the House of Commons.t He 
did not make the Parliamentary position 
which his North Berwick constituents de- 
sired, nor did he take a conspicuous part 
in the general business of the House; 
but in business either purely Scottish or 
affecting Scotland he took the leading 
part which lord advocates before his time 
took, and since have been accustomed to 
take.t His second tenure of office, like 
his first, was short; but during it he ini- 
tiated a reform in the procedure of the 
Court of Session which he did not live to 
see completed. 

One qualification for the Parliamentary 
leader of the Scottish members he pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree — height. 
Ferguson of Pitfour, who, according. to 
House of Commons tradition, avowed that 
he never but once gave an independent 
vote, and ever afterwards regretted it, said 
of Erskine: “* We Scotchnien always vote 
with the lord advocate; so we like to 
be able ¢o see him at the close of a de- 
bate.” § 

On the dissolution of Parliament, in 
November, 1806, Erskine was returned for 
the Dumfries district of burghs. Parlia- 
ment was again dissolved in April, 1807, 
and with that dissolution his Parliamen- 
tary life ended. 

The death of Fox gave the Prince of 
Wales the desired opportunity of dissolv- 
ing his connection with the Whigs, and in 
the transactions which followed the Ers- 
kines fared no better than the prince’s 
other Whig friends. After the prince be- 
came regent,|| the office of the lord presi- 


* Henry Erskine, p. 4 
B. Lives of the Cinestioes (4th edition), vol. ix., p. 


“ide Henry Erskine, p. 440 ef seg. 


Ot 
§ Ibid., Pp. 469. 
W In 1811. 
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dent of the Court of Session became va- 
cant by the death of President Blair. 
Adam, ever the staunch friend of the 
Erskines, urged on the regent the claims 
of Henry, as the head of the bar and twice 
lord advocate, and “that the choice ought 
to be the result of professional superior- 
ity, not personal favor.” The prinee, with 
his usual insincerity, authorized Adam to 
communicate to Lord Chancellor Eldon 
his wish that Erskine should succeed to 
the president’s chair, The wily chancel- 
lor, with his accustomed hypocrisy, re- 
ceived Adam’s communication ; so Adam 
wrote to Erskine, “ With great candor, 
and with an unqualified declaration, that 
fitness, not politics, should be the rule, 
Mr. P.* was most kind about you, and 
seriously wishes it.” 

A few days later Adam wrote again: 
“ He([the regent] knows the state of the 
Scotch bar as well as I do; and that the 
talent is all in one quarter. So that your 
appointment is founded in /fness, not 
politics. 1 have said 1 will not answer 
for his not being circumvented and de- 
feated ; but I am sure of his good wishes 
and of my watchfulness.” 

Late in the autumn, Lord Erskine 
wrote to the Earl of Buchan: “1 wish I 
could give you satisfaction’on the subject 
of the president’s chair. I am _ wholly 
ignorant of what is transacting in the po- 
litical world; ¢ but all report is unfavor- 
able to what we wish. Indeed, whilst the 
administration remains unchanged, the 
patronage is but too likely to be theirs; 
something certainly must be done soon, 
as the term of business fast approaches.” 
A few days later, Charles Hope, one of 
the ringleaders of the plot to depose Ers- 
kine from the deanship, was appointed to 
the vacant presidency. Erskine immedi- 
ately resolved “never again to stand at 
the Scots bar.” He went to London; 
whence he wrote toa friend: “ My brother 
views things in the gloomiest light. None 
of our friends see the prince in private ; 
perhaps I may except Adam, who has 
official and business access, of course.” f 

He felt at that time unsatisfied with the 
course taken by Adam, who however 
seems to have satisfied him he had done 
all he could. While in London Erskine 
had a long interview with the regent, who 
conducted himself with his usual dissimu- 


* We presume Mr. Percival, then prime minister. 

t This letter bears this endorsement by Lord Bu- 
chan, * Does not seem to go to Carlton House meet- 
ings 

+ Asstated in a previous note, Adam had succeeded 
Thomas Erskine as chancellor of the duchy and the 
regent’s confidential adviser. 
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lation. “Ido not find,” * wrote Erskine 
to the same correspondent, “that to an 
of our friends he has been so communi- 
cative as to myself, not merely on my 
own matter, but on every point. I shall 
astonish you when I come to detail it. I 
am confident that the present system can- 
not last; but I doubt if this unfortunate 
country will last as long.” 

One of the many ministerial intrigues 
of 1811-12 was directed against the Ers- 
kines. Its existence was revealed to 
Henry in a singular way. One morning 
he met at the Parliament House a politi- 
cal friend, one of those whom, rather than 
leave, he refused the preferment offered 
him in 1804. Erskine asked him had he 
any news from London. “ Excellent,” 
was the reply, “ we shall all be sent for in 
a short time;” and the speaker threw 
down a letter for Erskine to read. Un- 
wittingly he made a like mistake to that 
of Wilberforce, who, writing at the same 
time to his tailor to apologize for not pay- 
ing his bill and to a friend condoling with 
him on the death of his father, misdirected 
the letters. Erskine’s friend had re- 
ceived two letters from London, and mis- 
placed them in the franked covers. 
Erskine reading that one not intended 
for him to see came on this expression, 
“We must, at any rate, get rid of the 
Erskines!” What the objection to 
Henry Erskine was we cannot discover. 
Lord Erskine’s eccentricities, like those 
of Brougham, probably indisposed his 
colleagues again to trust him with the 
great seal, or perhaps even to admit him 
to the Cabinet. Lord Holland gave John 
Allen an instance of the gauche and fool- 
ish way in which Lord Erskine used to 
talk out of his wig and gown. One day 
in Cabinet, Lord Erskine’s opinion on a 
measure was asked. He said, in a hasty 
manner, “Qh, yes; depend upon it it 
must be, for I remember it was in an old 
Presbyterian book of prophecies which 
my mother had.” ¢ 

Had the negotiations with Lords Grey 
and Grenville been successful, Lord Ers- 
kine was to have been offered office. It 
is doubtful whether he was to be speaker 
of the House of Lords or privy seal, but 
he certainly would not have been chan- 
cellor; the great seal was to have been 
put in commission. When he discovered 
the proposed arrangement he exclaimed, 
“By God, I suppose I am to sit in the 
Cabinet as commissioner of bankrupts!” 


* Under date 22nd of March, 1812. 
+ From the letter of Sir C. Lyell to his sister, before 
quoted: Life of Lyell, vol. ii., p. 8. 
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He had previously declared that he 
would never set foot in Carlton House 
again.* 

A short time before Henry Erskine’s 
death delusive hopes of his succeeding to 
the dignified office of lord clerk register 
and of a peerage were held out to him. 
The Erskines — spite of their experience 
of the regent’s insincerity —seemed to 
have put some faith in these renewed 
professions of his friendship: they were 
again deceived. The vacant office was 
given to an adherent of Liverpool and 
Sidmouth, and the peerage was never 
even offered. 

“ There seems,” wrote Lord Erskine to 
Henry’s wife, “literally. to be a spell upon 
our family, arising however from our con- 
tinuing, after the death of Fox, to be con- 
nected with men who assume the name of 
a political party, but by their folly have 
ruined their country along with them- 
selves.” f¢ 

Colonel Ferguson adds as a note to this 
letter: “ There is still preserved in Lord 
Erskine’s family a handsome topaz in the 
form of a seal. It was the gift of the 
Prince of Wales to the lord chancellor. 
The stone is uncut; this was at the ex- 
press desire of his Royal Highness, who 
stated at the time that it was his intention 
to add to his adherent’s honors an ear/’s 
coronet which he hoped to see engraven 
on the stone ” — which remains a witness 
to the truth of one text of Scripture. t 

Erskine acted on his determination 
“never again to stand at the Scots bar,” 
and withdrew into private life. In his 
busiest days he had been one of the lead- 
ers of society in the Scottish capital. 
This memoir contains some curious par- 
ticulars as to Edinburgh society at the 
time of Erskine’s first marriage, now a 
century and a decade ago.§ Jacobitism 
was still a socialelement. Notwithstand- 
ing Erskine’s reference to the service of 
his forefathers to the Revolution Settle- 
ment, it is said by Colonel Ferguson that 
his grandfather “inclined in a quiet way 
towards the Stuarts.” Charles Edward, 
“the 2/7 usit lad,” as some of the old 
ladies of the party called him, was still 


* See Henry Erskine, p. 506 e¢ seg. ; and conf. Fitz- 
gerald’s Life of George 1V., vol. ii., pp. 87, 99, and the 
authorities there given; and Lewis’s Administrations 
of Great Britain, p. 526 and note, and the authorities 
there given. 

t Lords Grey and Grenville seem to be here referred 
to ; vide Lewis's Administrations, etc., p. 338 ef seg. 

t Henry Erskine, p. 531 and note. 

§ Henry Erskine was twice married — first (1772) to 
Christian Fullerton, only child and heiress of Newhall ; 
secondly, 7th mee 1805, to Erskine, widow of 
James Turnbull, advocate. 
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alive, and as the English Jacobites had a 
way of drinking treasonable healths by 
limping about the rooms with glasses at 
their lips,* so their Scottish brethren 
used significantly to give as a toast a sen- 
timent “ James Third and Eighth,” drink- 
ing under cover of this text of Scripture, 
“James the Third of England and Eighth 
of Scotland,” which the old Pretender 
claimed to be. 

In the early years of Erskine’s married 
life almost the only special invitation 
given was to take a “dish of tea” at four 
o’clock, the dinner-hour being three. This 
species of reception is said to have been 
as popular with gentlemen as with ladies. 
In old Edinburgh small rooms and small 
incomes forbade expensive entertain- 
ments.¢ After a few years Erskine re- 
moved to what was then the most fashion- 
able part of Edinburgh, the newly built 
George Square. ‘Four o’clock tea” dis- 
appeared, and dinner-parties took its place. 
In George Square Erskine’s next-door 
neighbors were Walter Scott’s family. 
Of Scott himself we find the following 
notice, different from all others that we 
have read, of his childhood. “Little 
Watty, before he could speak plainly, 
was always running in and out of the 
Erskines’ house, to Mrs. Erskine’s great 
annoyance. She used to call him ‘that 
silly, tiresome boy.’” $ 

Erskine was a member of many of the 
clubs with which Edinburgh then abound- 
ed.¢ For a member of the Evangelical 
party and a ruling elder he seems to have 
acted inconsistently in patronizing the- 
atrical amusements. ‘In all probability 
it was the persuasion of their dean that 
induced the Faculty of Advocates to pre- 
sent the admirable Mrs. Siddons ” with a 
massive silver tea-tray as a token of their 
appreciation of her “many virtues, as 
much as in gratitude for the pleasure she 
had afforded them.” || 

Throughout his residence in Edinburgh 
he seems to have fully discharged all the 
duties of citizenship. 

On withdrawing from the bar he retired 


* “In Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary [in All Souls’ 
Library, Oxford] I found some curious things. The 
Jacobites had a way of drinking treasonable healths by 
limping about the room with glasses at their lips. 


“To limp meant L. Lewis XIV. 


. James. 
= M. Mary of Modena. 
’ P. Prince of Wales.’’ 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, vol. ii., p. 219, note. 
+ Henry Erskine, p. 129. 
¢ Ibid, p. 134. 
§ Ibid., p. 135. 
}) Henry Erskine, p. 273. 
Ibid., p. 270 e¢ seg. 
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to his seat of Ammondell — almost, we 
suspect, as unsatisfactory an investment 
as Lord Erskine’s Sussex estate, which 
produced nothing but brooms. View 
there was absolutely none, and Lord Bu- 
chan expressed his amazement that his 
brother should have selected such a spot 
for his house. ‘“ Why,” said his lordship, 
“ there is actually no prospect whatever!” 
Erskine, referring to his brother’s child- 
less condition, characteristically replied, 
“ You forget, my dear David, that I have 
always the prospect of your estate.”* At 
Ammondell he continued “neglected, but 
not forgotten.” His mind was as clear 
and active as ever it had been, and he re- 
turned to the literary pursuits which his 
busy life had interrupted. One of his 
epigrams composed at this period is a fit 
pendant to that of Canning, on the propo- 
sal during Addington’s ministry to place 
blocks at the mouth of the Thames as a 
protection against French invasion.t 

Upon the report that Mr. Yorke, who 
had moved that strangers should be ex- 
cluded during the examination of evidence 
concerning the expedition to the Scheldt, 
was to be created Lord Dover, Erskine 
wrote: — 


Since Yorke’s made a peer by the title of 
Dover, 

All fear of invasion must surely be over ; 

When Ae guards our coasts, it may well be 
concluded, 

We shall always be sure to have strangers ex- 
cluded.f 


He was an amateur in music, and no 
indifferent performer on the violin. We 
are told that on the day when the fall of 
“ All the Talents” was known in Edin- 
burgh, he arrived there from London early 
in the morning. Some friends who knew 
well what a blow to his hopes was the 
change of government, and ignorant how 
much or how little be took it to heart, re- 
frained from going at once to give him 
their usual welcome. They waited until 
after his dinner-hour, “ knowing that if all 
were well they should hear the sound of 
his violin. Punctual to the hour they 
listened and heard the well-known airs 
from his favorite Corelli, as if nothing of 
any consequence had happened, and knew 
that they might look in to we/come, if they 
could not condole.” His violin seems to 


* Thid., p. 322. 
t * If blocks can from danger deliver, 
Two places are safe from the French; 
The one is the mouth of the river, 
The other the Treasury Bench. 
+ Henry Erskine, p. 525. 
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have been his daily amusement at Am- 
mondell.* 

Lord Erskine’s theory as to the higher 
qualities of animals is well known, and it 
is believed to have been as firmly held by 
his brother. The late Lord Buchan t¢ 
used to relate that “at Ammondell a very 
imperfect ass, which used to appear every 
morning at the dining-room window, be- 
gan to develop into a most amiable donkey 
in his father’s hands, by help of perse- 
verance, warm tea, and breakfast rolls.” ¢ 

Erskine survived his retirement about 
six years. Hedied at Ammondell after a 
short illness, on October 8, 1817, “the 
best-beloved man in Scotland,” to quote 
the words of a Parliamentary tribute to 
his memory. He was buried in a vault at 
Uphall Church, where six years after- 
wards Lord Erskine was laid beside him. 
The two brothers rest “ within a few yards 
of the scene of their first studies, quar- 
rels, and brotherly love.” § 

The annals of the legal profession, 
whether in England or Scotland, nor, so 
far as we know, of any other country, 
record no similar case to that of these two 
brothers, unless indeed, at the French 
bar, M. Berryer may be considered a par- 
allel case. 

The memory of each brother’is even 
now regarded, not only with respect, but 
affection by the bars to which they sever- 
ally belonged. The younger, without aid 
from friends or connections, went to the 
bar of a strange country, and there gained 
a position never before or since attained 
by any. He had a greater arena, greater 
opportunities, than his elder brother. Of 
him it is truly said: — 


If there be yet among us the power of truly 
discussing the acts of our rulers; if there yet 
be the privilege of meeting for the promotion 
of needful reforms; if he who desires whole- 
some changes in our Constitution be still rec- 
ognized as a patriot, and not doomed to die 
the death of a traitor, let us acknowledge with 
gratitude that to this great man, under heaven, 
we owe this felicity... . Before such a precious 
service as this, well may the lustre of states- 
men and orators grow pale.|| 


Had a like stage and like opportunities 
been given to Henry Erskine he would, 
we are persuaded, have been found equal 


* Henry Erskine, pp. 420-423. 

t Henry Erskine’s son. 

+ Henry Erskine, p. 529. Attachment to domestic 
animals is a characteristic of great lawyers. We know, 
on the authority of Bentham, that Romilly had “a 
splendid puss.” 

§ Ibid., p. 532 and note. 

|| Brougham’s Statesmen ; title Erskine. 
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to the occasion. But his position at the 
Scots bar remains unrivalled. His is the 
less splendid, but intrinsically as great, 
distinction of being inseparably associ- 
ated with the “independence of the Scot- 
tish bar,” which is well described by his 
biographer to be “a persistent opposi- 
tion to a high-handed ordering of things, 
whether in the shape of oppressive legis- 
lative measures, or on the part of those at 
the head of their profession; and a stead- 
fast refusal of all promotion that would 
have involved a severance from political 
principle.” * 


* Henry Erskine, p. 475. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SINGULAR CASE, 


CHAPTER VIII, 
(continued.) 


HAVING satisfied himself that Bill was 
at least no worse if not improved, Putter- 
ton went to the door and looked out to 
see what sort of a day was promised. 
The sky was clear, and there was every 
prospect of bright weather, at which he 
was pleased, as he thought a fair warm 
day might do much for the invalid. He 
kindled a fire, and proceeded to prepare 
breakfast for himself. As he was busy 
over it, he thought he heard a rustling be- 
hind him and turning, beheld Bill sitting 
bolt-upright, with both eyes open in a 
blank stare. Putterton was startled. The 
eyes had a glassy, vacant look —an ex- 
pression similar to that of a somnambu- 
list’s ; and indeed Bill appeared as if he 
might be moving in his sleep. 

Putterton sprang quickly toward him 
saying: “ You must lie still — don’t try to 
get up, Bill;” and as Bill persisted in the 
effort — “ Lie down, lie down instantly ; 
you can’t walk yet.” He took hold of 
him, and gently but firmly forced him 
back again. Lill made no serious resist- 
ance, nor did he speak or seem to have an 
intelligent idea of what was taking place. 
His head settled back on the pillow, and 
he appeared once more to sleep quietly. 
Putterton, much puzzled, stood regarding 
him for some minutes, and then returned 
to the cooking. When some gruel was 
ready he took a small quantity in a cup, 
and carried it to the bedside. 

“ Bill,” he said tenderly, “don’t you 
think you could take a little gruel now ?” 

Bill made no answer except to open his 





eyes, and Putterton took advantage of 
this seeming intelligence to lift him up a 
little, and prop him in a position which 
enabled him to get the gruel to Bill’s 
mouth without spilling it. Putterton was 
gratified to see him drink almost two- 
thirds of the amount. Putterton then 
softly lowered him again, and Bill fell into 
another doze which lasted till nearly noon, 
when he once more opened his eyes. 
This time there was in them a look of 
intelligence which gave Putterton great 
encouragement. The eyes roamed slowly 
over the room, and finally fixed them- 
selves on Putterton with a feeble expres- 
sion of surprise. Why it should be a 
matter of surprise to Bill tosee him there, 
Putterton could not imagine, nor did he 
stop to think about it, but poured out a 
cup of tea, of which he had kept a pot 
ready by the fire, and proceeded to per- 
suade Bill to drink it. This Bill did, and 
after swallowing the tea, he seemed much 
refreshed and invigorated. He seemed to 
rest easier. He had as yet not spoken a 
word, and Putterton was glad he did not 
try to talk now, but settled quietly back 
on the pillow again. He was still very 
weak. An hour or two later, Putterton 
administered another cupful of gruel, with 
a teaspoonful of whiskey in it, and this 
appeared to benefit Bill so much that he 
fell into the most natural sleep since the 
accident. He was improving very fast, 
that was plain. Putterton was gratified, 
and hoped to see him in a much better 
state by the arrival of Winmore with the 
doctor. Before night, Bill awoke another 
time, and Putterton succeeded in admin- 
istering a preparation in gruel, that he 
thought would put him in an easier frame 
of mind by the following morning. Put- 
terton sat up, with the intention of watch- 
ing his patient all night; but long before 
daylight he fell asleep. When he awoke 
it was broad day, and Bill was sitting on 
the edge of the bunk, looking strangely 
about the apartment. He gazed at his 
long grey beard with evidence of surprise, 
and he looked at Putterton, as if Putterton 
were a surprise to him also. Feeling 
weak, he had to lie down again, saying 
feebly, “ Who are you? Where did you 
come from?” 

“Who am I, and where did I come 
from?” repeated Putterton, astonished at 
such singular questions. Then conclud- 
ing that Bill was delirious, he said sooth- 
ingly, “ Why, I came over from Ruby 
with you, Bill; don’t youremember? It’s 
all right, old boy; keep quiet, and we’ll 
bring you out all rightinafew days. You 
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had a bad fall, and you’re not over the 
effects of it yet, by any means.” 

“ Came from — Ruby — with me! ” said 
Bill slowly. “ Ruby — where’s Ruby?” 

“ Rubyville, you know ; it lies over there 
in Rainbow Park; don’t you remember?” 
Putterton answered, thinking best to hu- 
mor him. At the same time he prepared 
to get some breakfast. 

“ Rainbow Park !— Rubyville! No, I 
don’t know anything about those places. 
What did you say your name is?” 

“I’m Putterton — George Putterton, 
old feHow ; and Winmore has gone out to 
Ruby to fetch fresh medicines and Dr. 
Swayton. You had a devil of a bump, 
you know.” 

“Yes. I fell off the trail—I know 
that; but who is Winmore?” 

“Winmore! Oh, he’s that festive young 
tenderfoot that came out especially to help 
us hunt out old Burnfield’s mine.” 

“ Young tenderfoot! Burnfield’s mine,” 
said Bill musingly. “Ah, yes — Burn- 
field’s mine. Howdo you know Burnfield 
has a mine?” 

“How do I knowit? Why, have you 
forgotten how you discovered the old box 
full of Burnfield’s papers, and all that? 
But hold on, Bill — you mustn’t get up;” 
for Bill had raised himself again at the 
statement of the discovery of Burnfield’s 
box. He refused to lie down. 

“How I discovered Burnfield’s box! 
What do you mean? Discover my own 
box! How do you know I have a box? 
And what are you doing here, anyway?” 

“Just at present,” answered Putterton 
good-humoredly —“just at present, old 
boy, I am preparing some gruel for you, 
and as soon as it’s ready, 1 want you to 
stop your palaver and take it down.” 

Bill sank back half exhausted, mutter- 
ing something about “a friend, anyway,” 
and he closed his eyes. 

“ There, now, that’s the way to act,” 
exclaimed Putterton cheerily. “ Keep 
quiet and do as I say, and you'll be on 
your pins again in a fewdays. Do you 
feel any internal pain?” 

““ Headache,” answered the invalid fee- 
bly. 
u Your bruises — are they painful?” 

“ Somewhat.” 

“ Well, we won’t talk any more now; it 
tires you,” Putterton said, and went on 
with his preparations. Presently he 
brought some gruei to the bedside, and 
raised Bill up, when the latter swallowed 
the strengthening mixture with evident 
Satisfaction. Putterton then gave him 
some tea, and he rested once more, soon 





falling asleep. After eating his own 
breakfast, Putterton took up a shot-gun, 
and went out to look for some kind of a 
bird of which to make a broth for the sick 
man. Fortunately he had not gone far 
before he saw several “sage-hens,” and 
succeeded in bringing down two of them. 
Both were fine birds, one very young, and 
this Putterton soon had stewing on the 
fire. When it was done he looked around 
to see if Bill was awake. He was not. 

“T hate to wake him,” Putterton said 
to himself, “but I must —he ought to 
have some of this broth;” so he walked 
to the bed and spoke quietly. 

“Wake up, old boy,” he said; “I have 
some delicious chicken broth for you,” 
and he touched him gently on the shoul- 
der. 

Bill slowly opened his eyes, and rather 
painfully moved himself, making an effort 
to rise. Putterton assisted him into a 
half-sitting posture, and propped him up 
with blankets. 

“ Oh,” Bill said, with a weary yawn, “it 
seems as if I had slept for a long time!” 

“So you have—two or three hours; 
and besides that, most of the time since 
you fell.” 

“But it seems longer—it seems an 
age ; and yet it was only last night that I 
ell.” 

“No; you are a little mixed. It was 
three nights ago that you fell. Why, 
Winmore will be back to-night, I hope, 
with the doctor.” 

“Oh, was it? My head aches so, I 
can’t think.” A pause. “Who did you 
say Winmore is?” 

Putterton felt a little vexed, but curbing 
his impatience, he replied calmly, as if 
Bill were asking a perfectly rational ques- 
tion. 

“He’s the young fellow — my friend 
from Boston — who came out to help hunt 
up Burnfield’s mine. Here now, here’s a 
bowl of nice strong broth,” and he held it 
before Bill. ‘Come, don’t talk any more 
till you have eaten all of this. 1 won't 
answer a single question.” 

Bill, therefore, had no other course left 
than to eat the broth in silence. His 
appetite was improving, for he eagerly 
devoured the fragments of fowl at the 
bottom. 

“ There — you’ve got something in you 
now that’ll give you strength,” said Put- 
terton, with gratification at the prospect 
of Bill’s speedy recovery. 

The wounded man was certainly regain- 
ing his strength with extraordinary rapid- 


ity. 
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“TI think I’ll walk a little,” he said, 
much to Putterton’s astonishment; “I 
feel as if I could walk now,” and he rose 
to his feet unassisted. Putterton’s first 
impulse was to discourage him; but Bill’s 
manner was so confident, he concluded to 
give him his own way, and helped him to 
the door. Bill seemed to have a longing 
to look out upon the valley, and the sight 
of it might relieve his disturbed intellect 
in a measure. 

He gazed about with evidence of aston- 
ishment, and looked particularly long and 
hard at some flat stones that formed a 
sort of natural pavement on the bank of 
the creek a few yards off. Then he mut- 
tered to himself, “Strange, very strange,” 
and then added, “I'll have to lie down, my 
head pains me so;” and Putterton helped 
him to return to the bunk. For some 
moments he remained perfectly quiet. 
Then he passed his hand over his fore- 
head once or twice, opened his eyes, and 
looked directly at Putterton. The expres- 
sion in the eyes was clearer and calmer 
now, and Putterton congratulated himself 
that the broth was doing good work. He 
was taken aback, therefore, when Bill, 
after remarking that his head was better, 
said, — 

“You are very kind, stranger —very 
kind; and it was extremely fortunate for 
me that you happened here in the nick 
of time. But tell me, how did you come 
to be here? How did you discover the 
Glen?” 

Putterton did not answer for a moment. 
He thought seriously of paying no more 
attention to Bill’s delirious remarks. He 
concluded, however, to continue the con- 
versation, partly because he thought it 
might be a relief to the poor fellow, and 
partly because he knew if he humored his 
strange fancies, he could the more easily 
control him. It would not do to worry or 
disturb Lill in any manner; and alto- 
gether the wisest plan —the only plan, 
indeed — was to give him, as far as pos- 
sible, his own way. Therefore Putterton 
answered, — 

“Is it not the bounden duty, Bill, of 
any man to do all in his power for an 
injured comrade, especially in a wilder- 
ness like this? And don’t you recollect 
our journey here from Rubyville?” 

“My name is Burnfield — William 
Burnfield, sir. I am under great obliga- 
tions to you for your kindness; but as I 
told you, I don’t remember you, nor any 
journey from any place called Rubyville,” 
said Bill with dignity, and considerable 
animation for a sick man. 





“ No, of course you don’t. A man who 
has fallen sixty feet, usually don’t remem- 
ber anything of this world,” said Putter- 
ton, chuckling. “I think you’re doing 
remarkably well. Ob, you’ll remember it 
allin a day or two, so don’t worry your- 
self, 17. Burnfield!” and Putterton smiled 
at the idea of calling him Burnfield. 

Bill heaved a deep sigh as if fatigued, 
and was silent. Then he said, “You 
talk very strangely, sir; I can’t under- 
Stand you. I know my fall has bruised 
and weakened me somewhat, and perhaps 
my mind is a little muddled; but who 
you are, and how you came here so provi- 
dentially, puzzles me beyond measure.” 

Putterton paced up and down the apart- 
ment for some time. Was Bill going 
mad? or was he himself dreaming? All 
of a sudden it struck him that Bill’s 
language was vastly improved since the 
accident. He had always been of the 
opinion that Bill added something to his 
accent and bad grammar for effect; but 
now his continued use of such improved 
forms of expression increased his sur- 
prise and wonder, and he was as much at 
a loss to account for it as for the persist- 
ency with which Bill clung to the idea 
that he was Burnfield. Bill went on at 
length: — 

“Everything has deteriorated greatly 
since I went to the mine yesterday. Then 
these logs were comparatively new — now 
they look old and weatherbeaten ; are they 
so, or do my eyes deceive me?” He 
paused for a reply. 

“They are old,” Putterton replied. 
“ This cabin was built by Burnfield, don’t 
you know?” 

“Yes, I know; I built this cabin when 
I first came into the Glen —almost two 
years ago, — but it looks twenty years old 
now.” 

“Well, old fellow, if you’ll lie down 
and go to sleep, you’ll remember in due 
course of time that this cabin, according 
to Burnfield’s papers, must have been put 
up at least fifteen years ago.” 

“No; I built it in the spring of 1857, 
just after I found the mine.” 

“ Ah, you did, did you?” said Putter- 
ton, staring at his companion again, sur- 
prised to hear him discourse so glibly on 
what he had done; but he kept to his 
resolve not to contradict him, and added, 
“As it is now the spring of 1873, you 
readily perceive the house is then exactly 
sixteen years old.” 

“ Eighteen hundred and seventy-three !” 
cried Bill, starting from the bed, but im- 
mediately sinking back again. “ Eigh- 
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teen hundred and seventy-three! You 
are joking, my good friend.” 

“ Not at all, Bill—not at all. This is 
the year of our Lord 1873, just as sure as 
time flies.” 

“Eighteen hundred and seventy-three! 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three! Can 
it be —can it be possible — can it be pos- 
sible?” he said wildly. “Am I dream- 
ing? Is this some fearful nightmare? or 
am I awake, and is it the terrible reality? 
No, no, no! impossible, impossible! 
Where amI1? I can’t think —my head 
spins like a top—ah,” and he fell back 
exhausted. 

“} think I may safely say you are 
dreaming, Bill. Your head got pretty 
well shaken up by the fall, and you area 
trifle delirious, that’s all. Lie still — that’s 
a good fellow ; a few more days’ rest, and 
the doctor’s treatment, will bring you 
round all right again.” 

But Bill did not heed his remarks. He 
sat up and looked about him again. His 
beard attracted his attention once more, 
and he gazed at it intently. 

“Grey!” he said, as if in soliloquy. 
“Grey! my beard grey! yet when I went 
to the mine yesterday, or the day before, 
it was brown as achestnut. Did the fall 
turn it grey? Where’s my looking-glass ?” 
and he glanced about the apartment. 

“ Here’s one,” said Putterton, as he 
handed him a small glass which had hung 
on the wall. “But your beard and hair 
have been grey ever since I knew you, 
Bill,” and Putterton racked his brain for 
some method of saothing Bill’s nerves. 
Bill meanwhile took the glass and looked 
attentively at his reflected image. 

“Yes, yes,” he said moodily; “I have 
kept pace with the cabin in appearance. 
“Strange—such a great change in so 
short a time! Why, when I built this 
cabin I was no older-looking than you are. 
Now the cabin is antiquated, and I am 
old and bruised, being cared for by a good 
Samaritan, apparently dropped from the 
clouds just at the right moment. I am 
grateful, 1 am sure. But, without joking, 
what year is this?” 

“ Eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
Bill, as I told you before. But I vow you 
do stick to the idea that you’re Burnfield. 
If you keep it up much longer, I'll begin 
to think Bill Chloride is lost, and we have 
found William Burnfield in his place,” 
Putterton replied jestingly. 

“ Bill Chloride — who is he?” 

“ Who is Bill Chloride? Why, old fel- 
low, he is you when you are yourself.” 
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if ever I was myself, am now. Whether 
it is 1859 or 1873 — whether this is earth, 
heaven, or hell — I, sir, am William Burn- 
field.” 

“Well, Mr. Burnfield, I think you had 
better take a rest now, don’t you? You'll 
tire _— too much if you go on this 
way 

a No, I feel strong, and prefer to sit up 
a while yet; but I would like some more 
of that delicious broth and a cup of tea.” 

Putterton hastened to respond to Bill’s 
request; and when the broth and tea had 
been disposed of, Bill, instead of lying 
down as Putterton hoped he would, began 
to talk again. 

“There is some mistake here,” he said. 
“ You call me Chloride or something like 
that, and I style myself Burnfield. You 
declare this is 1873, and I am sure it is 
1859, for it was 1859 when I fell, and you 
admit I fell only two or three nights ago. 
Now, if you are joking, have done with it; 
if you are not, let us try to atrive at an 
understanding.” 

Putterton began to fear that Bill’s case 
was a bad one — that there was more than 
mere delirium at the bottom —and con- 
sidered what measures to take should Bill 
become violent. 

“There is no doubt some mistake, Mr. 
Burnfield,” he said appeasingly ; “ for you 
fell from the trail three days ago, and yet 
this is 1873. In 1859 1 would have been 
just thirteen years old, and I look more 
than that now, don’t I?”’ 

“You look at least twenty-seven now,” 
said Bill. 

“ A good guess. I am exactly twenty- 
seven; so you see I am right about the 
date.” 

Bill said nothing for several minutes. 
Then he muttered, “1 will trust him.” 

“We will compare notes,” he said 
aloud. “1 will outline my history for you, 
and see if by that means we cannot clear 
away the obstacles to our mutual under- 
standing.” 

“ Proceed,” said Putterton, glad to have 
Bill do the talking. 

“T was born in June, 1824, in West- 
chester County, New York. That makes 
me, you perceive, just thirty-five years 
old.” Remembering his beard, he stopped 
and looked at it. * Yet,” he went on, “I 
appear much older, for I am grey as a 
badger.” 

“T should say so,” put in Putterton, un- 
able to resist. ‘* Why, Bill, you are nearly 


| fifty — you’ve been knocking about the 


mountains between here and Granite for 


“When I’m not myself it must be; for | the last ten or twelve years to my knowl- 
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edge, and you were thirty-five or forty 
when you began.” 

“« Granite,’ did you say? You come 
from Granite, then, do you?” 

“Yes, I’m from Granite.” 

“T hope they'll have a post-office there 
before long. It’s too far to Fort Henry.” 

“ Post-office! Why, have you forgotten, 
Bill, that Granite has nearly ten thousand 
inhabitants?” 

“ Ten thousand!” exclaimed Bill. 

“It has. But go on with your story, 
old boy; I’m anxious to see what kind of 
a tale you’ll make of it.” 

“Well, I completed my studies,” Bill 
continued; “but by a stroke of misfor- 
tune, while I was travelling abroad, my 
father failed in business, and from great 
wealth was reduced to an income barely 
sufficient to meet the immediate wants of 
his family. I returned home, and found 
a position with a strong firm that paid me 
well. Being fortunate in investing some 
of my savings, I found myself, at the age 
of twenty-seven, possessed of quite a 
handsome property; and I crowned my 
prosperity by marrying the sweetest girl 
the sun ever shone upon. I have her 
portrait here,” and he fumbled about the 
pillow for it. 

“There’s no portrait there, I am posi- 
tive,” said Putterton, “so you need not 
trouble to hunt.” 

“Have you taken it away? Did you 
dare?” and his eyes flashed. 

“No, Bill, I didn’t take it; you never 
had any, so far as I know.” 

“It must be there somewhere. At any 
rate,” Bill continued, “I have another, 
which I received only the other day. It 
is still in the envelope with the letter in 
my box. I’ll get it,’ and he tried to 
walk. 

* Sit still, and tell me where to look.” 

Bill indicated the place where he had 
discovered Burnfield’s box, which had 
been brought along for reference, and 
now reposed on its old shelf. To humor 
Bill’s curious conceit, Putterton brought 
it to him. 

“ How did you dare to break open my 
private box?” exclaimed Bill angrily, 


-when he saw the broken lid. “If 1 were 


not so weak Id be tempted to thrash you. 
No, for you have befriended me; but why 
did you meddle with it?” 

“ You broke it open yourself when you 
first found it,” answered Putterton. 

“There you are with your enigmas 
again,” said Bill impatiently, at the same 
time fumbling amongst the papers, their 
decayed condition calling forth further 





exclamations of surprise from him. Find- 
ing the letter containing the portrait of 
the woman and child, he took it out and 
kissed it reverently, afterwards handing it 
to Putterton. The latter was more be- 
wildered than ever at the singular actions 
of his comrade. At the beginning of the 
story, he thought perhaps Bill was about 
to reveal that portion of his life which 
had apparently always been a carefully 
guarded secret with him, but now he con- 
cluded it was only more of the delusions 
of Bill’s deranged intellect. 

“ My little Ellen — the darling. I won- 
der how she is! it seems so long since I 
saw them. Two years is a long time.” 

Putterton returned the photograph, 
saying, “I saw the picture, you know, 
when we three examined the box in my 
room.” 

“ Examined my box in your room! No, 
I don’tknow. This is the box in which I 
keep my private papers and letters, and 
I don’t understand what you mean by 
‘when we examined’ it. However, I will 
proceed: I married, and we were blessed 
with our little Ellen. Our business was 
flourishing, and I was happy. But my 
partner —a warm-hearted Irishman named 
Garran — was dissipated without my 
knowing it, and at length completely under- 
mined and ruined our concern, and fled, 
no one knew where. I found my property 
all gone, and a heavy balance against me. 
I vowed to some time clear it all away. 
Just about that period an uncle died in 
California, leaving me his sole heir. It 
was not much he left me, but it was 
enough to establish a comfortable home 
for my wife, in her own name, in one of 
the villages near New York —in Ramapo 
—and yield her a moderate income. For 
myself, I meant to try my fortune in the 
far Western wilderness, in spite of the re- 
monstrance of family and friends. For- 
tunes had been quickly made in the West 
before, and I could not see why I should 
not be one of the favored individuals. I 
would try it any way. My uncle’s trunk 
had been forwarded to me, and in it I 
found some sealed papers. These I dis- 
covered to be a description of an old 
Spanish mine —a mine of great richness 
— existing somewhere near the Colorado 
River. My uncle himself had translated 
this description from some original Span- 
ish documents in Mexico. There were 
directions for reaching the locality, and 
for ascertaining the exact position of the 
mine; and the whole account was straight- 
forward and authentic. With such cer- 
tainty of rich returns, 1 was not to be 
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discouraged, even by an unbroken wilder- 
ness. I felt that nature, with a few of 
her simple children, would not be more 
unkind to me than civilization in some 
respects had been; and I had a theory 
that Indians, properly treated, would not 
prove such devils as they are commonly 
pictured. I have since found the theory 
to be a correct one. My uncle had not 
attempted to find the mine, because he 
thought the region too wild to penetrate. 
1 ascertained that the nearest point to my 
proposed destination was Fort Henry. 
From there I would be compelled to fol- 
low the written directions, as no such 
thing as a map existed. With my dog, 
and two or three horses, I started out 
from Fort Henry, and succeeded in find- 
ing the old Spanish and Indian trail, and 
reached the Glen without adventure. Pre- 
tending to be a trapper, no one at the fort 
suspected my true object. I found the 
ore to be horn silver; and I reduced it at 
the mine, by means of a furnace left by 
the Spaniards, which I succeeded in re- 
building. I kept all traces of ore away 
from the cabin, so that should I possibly 
have a chance visitor he would not dis- 
cover my secret. The ingots I brought 
down and stored in an excavation I made 
for the purpose. You have proved your- 
self such a good friend to me, that I will 
let you into the secret and show you the 
cache.” 

Putterton was amazed at the straight- 
forward style of Bill’s narrative, and he 
was impatient to see what he would do 
when he failed to expose the cache of 
silver. 

“You noticed by the creek there a flat- 
topped ledge?” Bill asked. 

“No;” looking out — “oh yes, I see it. 
I remember it attracted my attention the 
first day we came —the one nearest the 
house, you mean?” 

“The same. Now, take a crowbar — 
you'll find several in the tool-house — and 
after scraping off the sand from the long- 
est stone, the end of which projects farther 
than the rest, insert the bar in the crevice 
at the western edge, and pry outward with 
all your strength. The stone will slide 
three feet —it is on rollers — and will dis- 
close the entrance to a small chamber. 
This chamber I have partly filled with 
silver bricks.” 

“Very well,” said Putterton; and he 
procured a bar, and then went to the 
ledge. It was not an extraordinary ledge. 
There were many very much like it all 
over the Smoky Hill district. It formed 


just here the western bank of the creek, 
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and the top was perhaps twenty feet above 
it, and was made of broad, flat stones. 
One of these was, as Bill had said, longer 
than the others, and there was a crevice 
at its western edge. Putterton placed the 
bar in the crevice, and pushed on it; for 
he saw that Bill had hobbled to the door, 
and was watching him. There was no 
motion: the stone was as firm as it ever 
had been. He laughed, and by way of 
emphasizing his amusement, gave a tre- 
mendous jerk at the bar, bending it, but 
at the same time starting the stone sev- 
eral inches. He was nonplussed. He 
rubbed his head pensively, and stared at 
the stone. Could it be possible, he 
thought suddenly, that this was one of 
the old Spanish secrets; that Bill had 
found it out unknown to his compan- 
ions, had intended keeping it to himself, 
and now, in his delirious moments, had 
exposed it? No; Bill never would do’ 
such athing. What, then, was the expla- 
nation? There seemed to be no other. 
However, here was the moving stone, and 
Putterton was too much interested in it 
to stop long for explanations. He pried 
it back as far as it would go, and saw 
yawning at his feet a black hole, three 
feet long by about two feet wide. 

“Does it work all right?’ inquired 
Bill. 

“Yes; here’s a chamber without a 
doubt, unless I’m dreaming.” 

“ One of us seems to be in dreamland, 


I’m sure. However, there’s no dream 
about that chamber. Do you see a lad- 
der?” 


“Yes,” said Putterton. 

“ Well, go down then; it’s only about 
seven feet deep.” 

Putterton hesitated. He wanted to go 
down; but he feared if he did, Bill, in 
some strange freak, might push the stone 
back, and make hima prisoner. He was 
very suspicious of Bill’s mental condition. 
But as he remembered how weak poor 
Bill was — that he could probably not 
even lift the crowbar, much less pry a 
heavy weight with it,—he prepared to 
descend; but just as he had placed one 
foot on the top round of the ladder, a 
loud shout from the direction of the nar- 
rows attracted his attention. Glancing 
that way, he saw two horsemen coming 
towards the cabin at a rapid pace. He 
thought it was Winmore and the doctor; 
but it might be the Irishman and his 
comrade, or even some one else; so he 
hastened to pry back the stone to its 
place, and throw some sand and loose 
sticks carelessly over it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ HoLLA, Chloride!” shouted Winmore 
heartily, for it was he who rode up; 
“you’re on your pins again. I’m glad to 
see it, I tell you; for I had my sincere 
doubts about your ever coming out of that 
scrape with whole bones.” 

Bill nodded coldly, but made no reply. 
He asked Putterton who the men were. 
Putterton patiently tried again to explain 
that the speaker was their companion on 
the journey from Rubyville; that he had 
ridden back there for medical assistance ; 
and that the man with him was the doc- 
tor. 

“Oh,” said Bill, “he’s the person who 
went for the doctor, is he? I’m greatly 
obliged to you for your trouble, sir.” 

** Don’t mention it,” said Winmore. 

“ Winmore, this is Mr. Burnfield him- 
self, whom we have the honor to serve,” 
Putterton explained, with a suggestive 
wink, and continued: “ Mr. Burnfield, let 
me introduce to you Dr. Swayton.” 

“ The devil it is,” said Winmore in an 
undertone. 

Bill complained just then of weakness, 
and Winmore hastened to assist him back 
to his bed. The doctor and Putterton 
meanwhile held a consultation as they un- 
saddled the horses, — Putterton briefly 
rehearsing the condition of affairs since 
Winmore’s departure. 

“Very singular,” said the doctor, as 
they entered the house. 

He carefully examined Bill, and de- 
clared that he was in no physical way 
seriously injured. He complimented Put- 
terton on the skill and tact which he had 
displayed; but he shook his head dubi- 
ously when questioned about Bill’s mental 
condition. He said he would not be able 
to tell for some time whether Bill’s brain 
had been so much affected by the fall as 
to make any radical changes in its struc- 
ture; but the headache which Bill com- 
plained of in the frontal region, though 
not now violent, was a bad symptom ; for 
headache was almost always constantly 
present in cases of brain derangement. 
He thought, however, the best thing to 
do was to keep Chloride as quiet as possi- 
ble; let him have his own way; and treat 
him exactly as if he were the person whom 
he supposed himself to be. Meanwhile 
he would: administer necessary remedies, 
and closely watch the patient’s progress 
from day to day. Then he went to Bill, 
told him he was pleased to see him re- 
covering so rapidly, and hoped to find him 
quite himself again in the course of a 
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week or two. But he cautioned him ta 
rest quietly, and not to tax his brain by 
any worry or unnecessary exertion. 

The doctor was much puzzled, and 
deeply interested in the case. He pre- 
pared his note-books for recording mi- 
nutely all the changes, and everything of 
importance connected with it, and in his 
own mind looked upon it with as much 
gratification as a schoolgirl on a new 
novel, 

“ You made good time,” said Putterton 
to Winmore, as they were eating snpper. 

“Yes; I had no trouble finding the 
way. Old Doc is a jewel — such a know- 
ing fellow, and a splendid traveller. He 
goes like a bird.” 

“Is ‘Old Doc,’ as you call him, your 
horse?” asked Bill, overhearing the re- 
mark. 

“No, he’s — yours,” Winmore was 
about to say, but checking himself in time, 
changed it to “ owned by a friend of mine; 
but I like to ride him, and took him out to 
Ruby because he knew the way, and is so 
tough.” 

“ By the way,” said Bill, “have you seen 
anything of my animals? I had forgotten 
all about them. They must be all right 
though, for they never leave the Glen.” 

“How many were there?” inquired 
Putterton. 

“ Three —two horses and a mule; but 
they must be close by, I’m sure. But 
Ponto, the rascal, he ought to be here; I 
never thought of him till this minute. I 
thought something was missing, too” — 
and he whistled in a peculiar way several 
times, but rather feebly. 

“Ponto is your dog, I presume,” said 
Putterton dryly. 

“Yes; he always watches the cabin 
while Iam at the mine. He’s a fine fel- 
low, too. Here, Ponto, Ponto; come here, 
old boy,” he called affectionately. But 
the faint call met with no response, and 
no Ponto came. “I wonder where he 
can be,” he said, slowly and anxiously. 

“Have you forgotten, B — Burnfield, 
that your dog — Jack you called him then 
— died of old age three years ago?” 

“Ponto his name was. No, Ponto 
didn’t die three years ago, for he was 
playing then in Ramapo with my little 
Ellen.” 

The conversation was here interrupted 
in a very unexpected manner. The dis- 
tant whinny of a horse broke upon the 
astonished ears of the party, followed ina 
moment by a long loud halloo. Putter- 
ton jumped to his feet and grasped his 
rifle, though it was not likely any one with 
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offensive intentions would so plainly an- 
nounce his coming. Winmore followed 
Putterton’s example, while the doctor 
soothed Bill, and succeeded in keeping 
him in his bed. 

The sun had already set, but it was still 
light enough to see plainly, and as Putter- 
ton looked out, he discerned two horse- 
men approaching rapidly. He and Win- 
more stepped out, rifle in hand, to meet 
these bold riders, who, Putterton sus- 
pected, were the very same who had be- 
fore so unceremoniously left them, and 
who had succeeded in following Winmore 
and the doctor in their hasty journey. 
As they came up he perceived he was not 
mistaken. The foremost ejaculated in his 
familiar manner, — 

“ Why, how d’ye do agin, gents? Didn’t 
spect to meet yez so soon agin; but I’m 
tarnal glad we hev, fur we’re ruther late 
campin’ agin, an’ the sight o’ yer cabin 
looks kinder cheerful like. We’re not 
much acquainted in these yer parts, an’ 
would be obleeged to ye if ye would ‘low 
us to stop with ye.” 

“ Well, sirs,” said Putterton haughtily, 
“T am not sure we care to have you stop 
with us again, after the way you gave us 
the slip the other time.” 

“Sorry ye didn’t like the way we left 
ye; but the truth was, ye were all sleepin’ 
so comfortable, we hated to wake ye jist 
to say good-bye, so we concluded to jist 
goon. Sorry ye didn’t like it.” 

Putterton had no reply to this; for how 
could he deny the truth of the statement? 
So he said, — 

“What have you followed us here for, 
anyway?” 

“ Follered ye! Why, bless yer soul, we 
didn’t foller ye! Hain’t this yer a free 
country, an’ hain’t everybody a-pilin’ inter 
the Smoky Hill Range fur prospects? 
We came, too, an’ strikin’ tracks leadin’ 
purty straight fur somewhere, we thought 
the fellers ’at made ’em must ha’ had a 
good place to go to, an’ thought we’d come 
an’ see. We hain’t no claim-jumpers, nor 
nothin’ o’ that sort, so ye needn’t git yer 
dander up.” , 

“An’ ye don’t want us to sthop with 
yez,” put in the other man indignantly, 
“thin we'll make a camp o’ our own, that’s 
all. Ye can’t lay claim to the whole valley 
noway. Come along, Con.” 

“Stop,” said Putterton, concluding it 
would be better to have them near by. 
“ After all, I don’t think you are-very bad 
fellows, and you may be of service to us, 
What say you, boys? shall we let them 
stop here?” 
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“As you think best,” Winmore said. 

“The voice sounds familiar,” exclaimed 
Bill, from within. “Let the men stay.” 

“Very well, then,” added Putterton, 
“ unsaddle and make yourselves at home.” 
Thinking he had better explain a little, he 
continued, “ Our friend Chloride has had 
a bad fall, and is by no means recovered ; 
he is a little deranged, and fancies he is 
some one else.” 

“ Thinks he’s some wan else, does he?” 
said the Irishman, —‘“ thinks he’s who, 
sure?” 

“A man who used to live here called 
Burnfield,”’ and Putterton looked full at 
the stranger to ascertain the effect of the 
sentence, remembering that this man had 
on the previous occasion claimed acquaint- 
ance with Burnfield. 

“We're both o’ the same moind at last 
thin,” replied the Irishman coolly. 

“ What! Do you mean to say you think 
Bill Chloride has been transmuted into 
Burnfield? Nonsense!” 

“That’s jist what oy mane to say ex- 
actly.” 

“The voice sounds familiar,” said 
Chloride again. “Let the men stay; let 
the one who is talking come in.” 

“Oll roight, pard. Con, will ye look 
afther the ponies ?” 

“Go ahead, Barney, I'll take care of 
them,” Con answered; and as he led the 
horses off to one side, the man called 
Barney followed Putterton into the cabin, 

“Is this the man who was speaking a 
moment ago?” asked Bill. 

“ Oy’m the very man, and oy’m glad to 
see ye betther, owld pard. Ye had aclose 
shave, oy hear.” 

“Yes, yes; I had —a—bad fall. Sit 
down. Where was it? If I could only 
think. My head is all stirred up. The 
voice ; yes — but the face ——” 

“Sure, if yer William Burnfield, — an’ 
if oy’m not greatly mistaken ye are, —ye 
had cause enough to remember Barney 
Garran—of Burnfield and Garran,” — 
and the Irishman closely watched Bill’s 
countenance. 

“Barney Garran! Are you Barney 
Garran?” and Bill looked at him rather 
wildly. “True, true; I see it now—I 
see it now. And so you’ve turned up 
again, Barney—turned up again, ’way 
out here in the wilderness. You're going 
to follow me even here; but I’ve got the 
stuff to settle it all now, Barney, and I'll 
keep away from you too—ha, ha, ha! 
Ill go it alone henceforth, Barney — 
ha, ha! But where did you go, you ras- 
cal? You’re a clever dog, 1 swear — ha, 
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ha, ha! but use your cleverness ina more 
righteous manner hereafter — ha, ha!” 
And Bill, who had raised himself from 
the bed, would have fallen off in his ex- 
citement, had not the doctor been close 
beside him. He lay perfectly still with 
closed eyes for a moment, then he looked 
up and said, — 

“ You were going to tell me something, 
Barney.” 

“ Yis, oy was going to tell ye where oy 
have been.” 

“*Go on.” 

“ When oy saw what a box we were in, 
all through meself, the furst thing that 
occurred to me was to lave the country, 
an’ oy boarded the furst outgoing staym- 
er. Oy was half toight when oy did it, 
an’ next morning oy would have given me 
roight hand to be back on landagain, Un- 
fortunately the staymer was driven out of 
her coorse and wrecked, so that it was 
nearly foor years afterward that oy suc- 
sayded in getting me foot on the owld 
sod, resolved to say if oy couldn’t raise 
some funds. Oy knew oy had rich owld 
relatives there, an’ it was about toime for 
some of thim to kick the bucket. Oy was 
not disappointed. Oy found meself in 
possession of a considerable fortune. 
Back oy wint to New York as soon as 
possible, but you were gone, owld pard, 
and hadn’t been heard from for a long 
toime, an’ divil o’ a sowl knew yer where- 
abouts. At last oy found yer woife. She 
hadn’t heard from ye for years, but she 
hoped to say ye again all roight. Oy set- 
tled up all accounts — had something left 
—and came out West to find ye, or lave me 
owld bones to blaych on the rocks. And, 

ardner, oy’ve been hunting ye for noine 
ong years, oy have. Thank God, oy’ve 
’ found ye at last, — battered and bruised, 
to be sure, but all in a piece.” 

“ The old liar,” thought Putterton, as he 
listened to the Irishman’s story. ‘ Evi- 
dently he’s going to play a bold hand, and 
come in fora share of the mine —that’s 
Irish every time.” He looked at Win- 
more, to see what he thought about it, and 
Winmore smiled sarcastically. Putter- 
ton was much troubled; for this man’s 
claiming to be Burnfield’s partner, and 
Bill, in his wild fancy of personating 
Burnfield, claiming to recognize him, com- 
plicated matters exceedingly. 

“ And Barney?” said Bill, “ Barney?” 

“ Yis, pardner.” 

“ How is my wife, Barney?” 

“ She was well the last oy heard.” 

“ When was that? Long ago?” 
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“No, not long ago,” the man answered 
evasively. 

“ Ab! You say you’ve been hunting me 
for nine years?” said Bill suddenly. 

“ Noine years, pardner.” 

“ But it’s only about two years since I 
came here,” said Bill. 

“It’s more than that, pardner, for ye 
said so the other toime, and Pate Brom- 
ley towld me too ye’d been here fourteen 
or more. Ye said yerself he knows as 
much as anny one about people and 
things in this raygin. Oy meant to get 
him to interview ye, but oy found him 
laid up with a broken leg at Bigtree, poor 
divil,” said the Irishman; “an’ ye’ve for- 
gotten all these years!” he continued, 
with astonishment. 

“ My head whirls so, I can’t think,” and 
Bill fell back on his pillow, breathing 
heavily. He appeared weaker, and his 
face was much flushed. No one spoke, 
for the doctor had made a signal with his 
hand for silence. He anxiously placed a 
small thermometer against the back of 
Bill’s head, and after reading it, exam- 
ined his pulse and respiration. Then 
turning to the others, he said in a low 
voice, — 

““He has talked too much —he must 
be very quiet now.” 

“What do you think now, doctor, of 
his thinking himself Burnfield ?” 

“ Thinking himself,” put in the Irish- 
man, rather hotly, “he don’t think him- 
self — he is; don’t oy know him?” 

“What you say may be true,” an- 
swered Putterton, “but you see, my 
friend, the difficulty is, we don’t know 
you.” 

‘ An’ ye don’t belave me?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Of coorse, of coorse,”’ said the Irish- 
man, after a pause; “of coorse—it’s a 
singular case — but it'll come out all 
roight.” 

“T hope’ it will come out all right,” 
said Putterton, ‘but it strikes me there 
is a bad outlook for poor Bill just at 
present.” 

“Give me your hand, — you’re a very 
dacent sort of a man. Good-noight — 
it’s toime to go to bed, oy know. Oy’d 
loike to stay with me old pard, but you’d 
prefer to have me outside.” 

“ [ll stay by Chloride myself,” said the 
doctor, “the probability is he will rest 
easily all night.” 

“1 think I'll sleep outside too,” said 
Putterton, “it is such a beautiful night. 
Is that your fire?” he added, pointing 
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to a small flame a hundred feet or so 
away. 

“ Yis, that’s our camp. Good-noight.” 

“Good-night,” answered Putterton, 
and then muttered to himself, “ There’s 
no telling how much those men may 
know about this locality, so I’ll sleep by 
the cache, and if they leave again in the 
middle of the night, they can’t take any- 
thing out of that place with them.” So he 
made a bed not far from the covering- 
stone of the secret opening, and was soon 
fast asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE camp was very quiet during the 
night, except once, when Putterton was 
awakened by a disturbance near where 
the horses were grazing. He raised him- 
self up and listened attentively. He 
could plainly hear the horses munching 
the grass, with now and then a peculiar 
blowing sound which horses make when 
feeding — but that was all. The stran- 
gers’ fire burned up brightly, and he could 
see their bed, apparently undisturbed. 
He lay down again, and gave no more 
thought to the matter, sleeping, as he 
thought, very lightly. At length another 
dawn kissed the mountain-tops, and Put- 
terton was up as soon as it was light 
enough to see distinctly. He felt little 
refreshed. He looked at the cache—it 
had not been disturbed. He wandered 
carelessly toward the strangers’ sleeping- 
place, with a strong suspicion that they 
had again slipped off, though he scarcely 
saw how they could have gone without 
waking him, and he was not surprised to 
discover no sign of them. At length he 
found the tracks of their horses leading 
toward the outlet of the valley. Not far 
off old Doc was quietly lying, and near 
him were all the other animals. 

“T don’t understand those fellows at 
all,’ Putterton muttered, as he retraced 
his steps. “What can they be after? 
They dodge about like lunatics. If they 
come near us again I’ll watch them sys- 
tematically, for there’s no knowing what 
they may take it into their heads to do 
next.” He saw the doctor standing in 
the door of the cabin. As he approached 
the doctor motioned for silence, and said 
in a low tone, — 

“He is still resting very comfortably, 
and we must not disturb him. But what’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing much; those fellows have 
gone, that’s all. But it worries me to be 


dogged by such slippery characters. I 
can’t see what they’re up to.” 
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“Gone, are they? take anything?” 

“No; nothing is disturbed, so far as I 
can see — that’s what puzzles me.” 

“]T don’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence then,” said Winmore. ‘“ We didn’t 
want them here.” 

“No; but it’s annoying to be tracked 
about so. They’re playing some game — 
perhaps gone after their friends now to 
gobble up as many mines here as possi- 
ble. 

“The Irishman swears he was Burn- 
field’s partner, and Bill thinks he knows 
him. What can he mean?” said Win- 
more. 

“It’s all bosh,” returned Putterton. 
“ He got his information about Burnfield, 
you may be sure, at Fort Henry, or from 
our own papers and conversation. They 
were probably watching us and eaves- 
dropping all the time we were in Ruby- 
ville. Sometimes I think they are luna- 
tics, and that Bill, poor fellow, will soon 
have to be classed as one too.” 

“T don’t think those fellows are luna- 
tics —they are too shrewd and knowing 
for that,’”? said Winmore. “ But Bill, —I 
hope he will be better in his mind when 
he wakes again.” 

“T think I feel better this morning,” 
said a voice from the interior that made 
them start; “my brain does not churn 
about so much —it feels very well: in 
fact I am much better.” 

“Don’t get up,” exclaimed the doctor; 
“keep quiet, if you please.” 

“All right, doctor; I suppose you 
know best; but I feel as if I could stand 
walking about now.” 

“Well, Chloride, I hope you are really 
better.” And the doctor emphasized the 
name and studied the effect. 

“ You call me by a queer name, doctor.” 

“The name I have known you by for 
many a long year, Chloride.” 

Bill looked at him a moment and said 
quietly, — 

“My name is Burnfield, doctor.” 

“Well, Burnfield, 1 hope to see you 
better in a few days.” 

“Oh, I'll be quite myself in a week or 
two, I am sure,” said Bill; “I was pretty 
thoroughly shaken up, you know.” 

“You were that, B— Burnfield. By 
the way, I just remember that you did 
not finish your narrative yesterday. 
Would you care to go on with it now, or 
would you rather wait till after break- 
fast?” and Putterton wondered if Bill’s 
state of mind were such that he could 
remember where he left off his story, 
and finish it consistently. He was sur- 








prised, therefore, when Bill answered 
readily, — 

“Qh, it’s soon finished. Let me see; 
I stopped to point out the cache, did I 
not?” 

“You did,” answered Putterton. 

“ Well, I worked away, filling the cham- 
ber with silver, and looking forward to 
the time when I could have it transport- 
ed, and could join my darlings, from 
whom I had occasional letters, when one 
day I concluded I had enough to cover 
my debts, and leave me a goodly sum 
besides, especially if I could sell the mine. 
I made a hasty map of the locality — the 
original papers having been destroyed by 
a fire in my camp—and went up to put 
in a final blast, taking my lunch with me 
in a small tin pail. I worked hard all 
day, and so late that I was in great haste 
to get back. I concluded to risk the 
short cut — which, by the way, might be 
much improved by a little blasting, which 
I have always neglected doing —and I 
hurried along it. The darkness gathered 
fast, and in spite of my care, when I 
reached a sort of smooth buttress, I 
missed my footing, and only remember 
crashing into the pine-boughs, and trying 
to clutch them. ‘The next I knew I found 
myself here in the cabin, with a kind and 
skilful attendant— Mr. Putterton, come 
from I don’t know where, just in time — 
who persisted in calling me ‘Bill’ and 
that queer name ‘Chloride,’ and contra- 
dicting me on every point. But tell me 
now, how you happened to discover my 
secluded den so providentially ? ” 

“Very well,” said Putterton, “you have 
told your story so well that the least I 
can do is to tell you ours; but I wish first 
to say frankly to you that ours includes 
* yours, and yours, as I tell it, differs radi- 
cally from yours as you tell it.” 

“We have differed so radically from 
the beginning of our acquaintance thata 
little more will be of no special conse- 
quence.” 

Thereupon Putterton proceeded to re- 
late the circumstance of Bill’s finding the 
box, and of their starting out to investi- 
gate the matter. Bill listened with appar- 
ently combined interest and astonishment. 

“You say you do not remember any- 
thing of this, Mr. Burnfield?” inquired 
the doctor. 

“Not a single circumstance. How 
could I? I can’t comprehend what you 
mean by telling me such an absurd tale.” 

**We won’t discuss the matter at pres- 
ent,” said Putterton soothingly; “it will 
do you no good, so rest quiet, and we will 
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try to reconcile things another time. The 
doctor here will stay some days longer, 
and by that time I hope your condition 
will be much improved.” 

“T can stay a week or two yet,” said 
the doctor. “I have an associate who 
will look after my patients in Ruby, and 
I am so much interested in Burnfield’s 
case that I couldn’t think of leaving now.” 

“But where is Barney?” exclaimed 
Bill suddenly, “ my old partner, Barney — 
Barney Garran? Or was it only adream? 
did I only dream that I saw him again?” 

“There was a man here who claimed 
to be Burnfield’s old partner —the same 
man who overtook us at our first night’s 
camp, two of them there were; they gave 
us the slip. But you said you didn’t re- 
member that trip. Well, this Barney 
gave us the slip again last night.” 

“Gone away, is he — gone away with- 
out leaving any word? Ah, I fear he 
hasn’t reformed much; but with all his 
faults, I like him; he’s a good fellow in 
many ways. So he’s gone, and he was 
actually here —actually here,” and Bill 
stared blankly at the floor. 

“He'll turn up again probably; he is 
not trotting over this wilderness for noth- 
ing,” observed Winmore. 

The conversation dropped with this, 
and the subject was not again referred to, 
The days went by, and the strangers, fail- 
ing to reappear, were gradually forgotten. 
The mine was left unworked, for Putter- 
ton and Winmore were both too much 
absorbed in the singular case of Chloride 
to settle down to mining. They occupied 
themselves when not busy about the cabin 
with rambling around the whole vicinity, 
and in doing so, discovered some curious 
ruins, which in their first haste had been 
completely overlooked. They took them 
to be relics of the Spaniards who had 
worked the mine, but they soon saw that 
the Spaniards themselves had used mate- 
rial from one structure to build a cabin, 
the ruins of which were fresh by compari- 
son. Putterton then ascribed the remains 
to some prehistoric race, and interested 
himself in studying and measuring them. 
The valley had evidently been the,strong- 
hold of a numerous people; for after find- 
ing the better-preserved ruins, his eye 
was ever on the alert, and he found traces 
all over the valley and amidst all the 
mountains round about. There were 
caves walled up with masonry too; and in 
many places the ground was literally cov- 
ered with arrow-chips and broken pottery. 
He resolved, on the recovery of Bill, and 
when his independent fortune was well 
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assured by the mine, to devote himself to 
the investigation and study of the arche- 
ology of the region. Bill meanwhile per- 
sisted in being treated as Burnfield, 
though he went on improving physically 
very fast. His talk was continually of 
his wife and baby, and Ramapo. With 
the aid of a pair of shears and Winmore’s 
razors, he succeeded in making a marked 
change in his appearance, declaring grave- 
ly, that excepting wrinkles, scars, and 
gray hair, he had not altered much after 
all, —a statement that amused as well as 
puzzled his companions. He desired to 
write, but the doctor forbade any mental 
exertion for some weeks, and compelled 
him instead, as soon as he was strong 
enough, to walk with him every day, all 
the time studying him closely. In re- 
sponse to some inquiries from Putterton, 
the doctor said there were numerous cases 
on record where persons had received 
blows on the head by stones, falls, etc., 
which had caused them to forget language, 
friends, and even their own names, — so 
that Bill’s case was thus far by no means 
extraordinary —even the idea which he 
persisted in that he was altogether an- 
other man; but the radical change in his 
speech, and the curious coincidence at 
times between his assertions and the 
reality, made the case a singular and per- 
plexing one. 

Bill showed no signs of changing his 
mental condition; on the other hand, his 
mind seemed hourly to more firmly crys- 
tallize in its new form. The doctor con- 
cluded at length that the change would be 
permanent. He had known Bill for a 
long time, and he was sorry to think that 
he would know him no more as the same 
generous Chloride. He thought, how- 
ever, if there was any balance to Bill’s 
present condition of mind —and there 
had been no evidence to the contrary — 
he might pass through life, for several 
years, perhaps, as the man whom he sup- 
posed himself to be. 

One day he determined to state his con- 
clusions to Putterton and Winmore as 
soon as they should return from a tramp 
up the Glen. Bill was lying on a blanket 
in the shade, comfortable and serene ; and 
the good doctor sat beside the doorway 
on a bench, lost in the consideration of 
his singular case. The day had been a 


delightful one, and was near its close. 
The sky in the west, as the sun settled 
his huge bulk down beyond the edges of 
the cliffs, promised another of the gor- 
geous sunsets which had so much pleased 
The intensity of the color and 
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Winmore. 
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reflections, spreading over the whole dome 
of the heavens, compelled the doctor’s 
attention, and he gazed pensively up into 
the maze of dazzling cloud-forms. Sitting 
in this abstracted manner, he became 
gradually aware that there were not only 
moving forms in the sky, but on the earth 
as well; and suddenly it occurred to him 
that the sounds of hoofs and jingling spurs 
were no part of the sunset. Somewhat 
alarmed, he started to his feet, and was 
astonished to find quite a cavalcade 
scarcely a hundred yards off, steadily 
though not rapidly approaching. He 
quickly gave a long, loud halloo, as a sig- 
nal to Winmore and Putterton that they 
were wanted, and taking up a rifle, calmly 
awaited the arrival of the visitation. 

His signal was answered by a shout 
from the foremost rider, who then spurred 
his horse boldly on ahead of his com- 
rades. As he dashed up, he exclaimed, 
in a familiar tone, — 

“ Why, how d’ye do agin, gents ? Didn’t 
spect to be yer so soon agin; but I’m 
tarnal glad we air, fur the sooner fur our 
purpose the better. We’ve got business 
yer, an’ we'll camp yer fur a day or two, 
ef ye don’t mind. We've got a part 
a-showin’ of ’em the Smoky Hill kentry.’ 

The doctor hesitated, and was on his 
guard. He scarcely knew what to do in 
the matter. Bill, who had arisen, stood 
drawn to his full height, looking sharply 
at two riders who, as they came up and 
dismounted, proved to be women. The 
doctor was more than ever astonished, 
and just had time to note that they were 
uncommonly good-looking, as the elder 
flew past him into Chloride’s outstretched 
arms, with a joyful cry of 

“Oh, Willie! have I found you at 
last?” 

The foremost rider quickly dismounted, 
and discovered something wrong with 
his saddle that required an astonishing 
amount of attention. The doctor mechani- 
cally put down his rifle as he wiped his 
eyes, and exclaimed, — 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” Then re- 
membering his professional duties, he 
hastily pulled out his note-book, and made 
some careful entries therein, just as Put- 
terton and Winmore arrived breathless. 

“Ye'll belave me now, perhaps,” said 
the Irishman Barney —for it was he -— 
triumphantly. 

“ Vis, gents; ye’ll believe Barney now, 
won’t ye?” said the man Con. 

Winmore was delighted when the 
younger lady thanked him for being “so 
kind to her poor papa;” but Putterton 
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was completely nonplussed, and _ still 
shook his head doubtingly. 

“It was all through Barney,” they 
heard the lady say who was talking with 
Bill; “we never could have found you 
without him — could we, Nellie?” 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
THE PRIMACY OF ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


THE life of Archbishop Tait shows in 
a very striking manner how possible it is 
for a man to endure many sorrows and 
yet to have a career of singular good for- 
tune and success. There is a side of his 
story which is full of pathos, which is 
almost tragic in its sadness. From the 
time of the heart-crushing bereavement 
at Carlisle, the shadow of trouble seemed 
to rest over his house. There were in- 
tervals of brightness, but they were soon 
darkened by clouds returning after the 
rain. Sometimes attacks of personal sick- 
ness, followed by complete prostration, 
threatened a premature termination of his 
work; but even these were light afflictions 
compared with that desolation of his home 
which told so heavily upon his sensitive 
and affectionate spirit. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed upon the taste shown 
in the publication of the wonderfully 
touching disclosures in the memoirs of 
“ Catherine and Crauford Tait,” there can 
be no dispute as to the aspect in which 
they present the late primate himself. 
He appears in them as a true man, with a 
wealth of love and tenderness which those 
who knew him only as an ecclesiastic 
would never have suspected, and conse- 
quently with that capacity for suffering 
which belongs only to such rich natures. 
Men of this type may strive to heal their 
wounds and forget their sorrow in the 
more earnest devotion to their work and 
the greater abundance of their labors, but 
even this does not help them to forget. 
They carry the scars with them through 
life, and could we know their inner expe- 
riences we might probably find that all 
the successes which they achieved and 
the plaudits they won were to them but 
slight compensation for the hours of 
mournful reminiscence and trying soli- 
tude through which they had to pass. 
Had the archbishop been asked to choose 
between a comparatively retired life in a 
country parsonage, or in the deanery of 
some quiet cathedral city, where there 
was much dignity but little responsibility, 
but where his domestic happiness would 
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have been unbroken by the tragic events 
which again and again plunged him into 
such bitter grief, and the distinguished 
and active career which he led, chequered 


as it was by these varied troubles, we 


doubt whether he would not have chosen 
the humbler but more peaceful vé/e. At 
all events the only reason which would 
have led him to prefer the other would 
have been an overwhelming sense of duty. 

The success on the one side, however, 
was more remarkable even than the cumu- 
lation of sorrows on the other. That the 
son of the Clackmannan writer to the sig- 
net should, by the sheer force of his own 
merit, rise to the highest rank in the 
Anglican Church was a possibility which 
could hardly have presented itself. to the 
ambition even of a young Scotchman, en- 
couraged by the remembrance of what 
had been accomplished by others of his 
fellow-countrymen who had gone south 
with no brighter prospects than his own. 
The 7imes repeats a story of Dean Stan- 
ley’s that when young Tait, who had al- 
ready distinguished himself at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and obtained a Snell 
exhibition, by which he was enabled to 
go to Oxford, presented himself at Balliol 
College, he was asked by Dr. Jenkyns, at 
that time master, what he had come to 
Oxford for. ‘To improve myself and to 
make friends,” was the ready response. 
And he succeeded as completely as the 
young Macliver-(known to us as Colin 
Campbell), or the * plain Jock Campbell,” 
who also from humblest beginnings rose 
to the head of their respective professions. 
Archibald Tait had more difficulties to 
overcome than either of them, and such 
successes as he achieved in the Church 
were far less probable than those which 
they won in the army or at the bar. That 
his honors were fairly obtained may be 
argued from the universally confessed dif- 
ficulty of finding in the Church a worthy 
successor. One of the Conservative jour- 
nals, indeed, with singular maladroitness, 
went so far as to say in September last 
that the extreme anxiety with which’ the 
changes in his condition were then 
watched was due partly to the conviction 
that there was no one on the episcopal 
bench whose promotion could be regarded 
with confident satisfaction. Even then, if 
it could have been alleged that he owed 
his position to favor, his administration 
both of London and of Canterbury abun- 
dantly justified the wisdom of the appoint- 
ment. But there was no room for any 
suggestion of the kind. When the then 
Dean of Carlisle was designated for the 
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bishopric of London, it was an open secret 
that the sympathy of the queen, sostrongly 
awakened by the successive bereavements 
which had surrounded Carlisle and its 
deanery with memories so sad as to make 
a continued residence there distressing to 
him, had been one cause of the appoint- 
ment; but it is equally certain that he 
would not have been promoted to a posi- 
tion so responsible had he not by his 
conduct on the University Commission 
impressed Prince Albert with a sense of 
his great capacity and eminent fitness for 
high episcopal office. 

Throughout the whole of his career, 
indeed, it was the same exhibition of real 
power which secured his promotion. His 
first appointment to a tutorship at Balliol 
was in some respects the most significant 
of all. Everything was against him ex- 
cept his merit, but merit carried the day. 
As a Scotchman of Presbyterian descent 
and education, he certainly would not be 
regarded with favor, and we are told that 


he had not then acquired that bland geniality 
of address and demeanor which gave him in 
later life so strong a hold upon all persons with 
whom he was brought.into contact, and his 
Scottish stiffness placed him at some disad- 
vantage in comparison with older tutors who 
were certainly his inferiors in intellect and at- 
tainments. 


Without connections, without the style 
which wins favor, without any ecclesiasti- 
cal influences working on his behalf, his 
only recommendation was talent, and of 
that he had given abundant proof. The 
same convincing argument prevailed with 
the trustees of Rugby, among whom the 
idea of allowing political sympathy to bias 
their choice had not yet intruded itself. 
Called to elect a successor to Arnold, 
they were constrained to seek out the man 
who seemed most able to maintain the 
reputation of the school, and they chose 
Tait. 

He had thus given abundant evidence 
of his ability before he was appointed to 
the see of London, a see which has gen- 
erally been filled by the translation of 
some one already on the bench. His 
predecessor was brought from Chester, 
his successor from Lincoln, whereas he 
himself was taken from one of the hum- 
blest deaneries in the land. Of course 
so rapid a promotion was criticised, but 
one year’s work silenced any detractors. 
The success of his administration in Lon- 
don so clearly designated him for the 
highest place of all that there was only 
one prelate whose claims could be placed 





in competition, and, happily for the Angli- 
can Church, he was impossible. We are 
told by the leading journal that 


the offer was made by Mr. Disraeli during his 
first brief tenure of Premiership, and the selec- 
tion has always been held to have done great 
credit to his sagacity and freedom from party 
predilections in the exercise of ecclesiastical 
patronage. It is probable, moreover, that the 
queen’s personal preference was again exer- 
cised in favor of Dr. Tait. 


Why not say that it was certain that to 
the queen herself, and not to the minister, 
the credit of the appointment was due? 
It has always been widely believed that 
the premier would have preferred the 
Bishop of Oxford, and might probably 
have carried his point but for the unpleas- 
ant impression produced on the mind of 
Prince Albert, and probably the queen 
also, by Wilberforce’s action in the Hamp- 
den case, and by the secession of so many 
of his near relations to Rome. The third 
volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s life, just 
published, proves that this rumor was 
unfounded; but it proves also that Dr, 
Tait was not Mr. Disraeli’s choice. We 
had ourselves heard, on authority which 
appeared to us conclusive, that there was 
another prelate whom the prime minister 
had selected for the position; but the 
claims of the Bishop of London, sus- 
tained by the influence of the queen, 
could not be put aside. Some remarka- 
ble entries in Bishop Wilberforce’s diary 
go far to confirm this view, and, though 
they leave some points in doubt, effectu- 
ally dispose of the absurd attempt of the 
Times to make capital for Lord Beacons- 
field out of an appointment which was 
made in his teeth. “ The duke told me 
of Disraeli’s excitement when he came 
out of the royal closet. Some struggle 
about the primacy. Lord Malmesbury 
also said that when he spoke to Disraeli 
he said, ‘Don’t bring any more bothers 
before me; I have enough already to 
drive aman mad.’ My belief is that the 
queen pressed Tait, and against possibly 
Ely, or some such appointment.” It will 
be remembered that Dr. Harold Browne 
was at Ely at thetime. Later on we have 
a conversation with Dean Wellesley, who 
says: “ Disraeli recommended for 





Canterbury! ! The queen would not 
have him; then Disraeli agreed most re- 
luctantly and with passion to Tait.” 

The defenders. of the Established 
Church may congratulate themselves that 
it was so. Whether Dr. Tait is to be 
classed as a great archbishop must de- 
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pend entirely on the sense in which the 
term is used. He certainly cannot be 
said to have shown signs of brilliancy in 
any department. His power lay in his 
resolute perseverance and his determina- 
tion to do thoroughly whatever he under- 
took. But of the genius which is greatly 
daring itself, and therefore full of inspi- 
ration for others; which is rich in inven- 
tiveness and courageous in enterprise; 
which marks out its possessor as a great 
reformer or a born leader of men, there 
is nota trace in the latearchbishop. The 
protest of the four tutors against Tract 
XC. in which he joined was a bold and 
venturesome step taken ata critical mo- 
ment, and if Dr. Tait is to be credited 
with the authorship, it must be said that 
in the rest of his public life he failed to 
fulfil the promise thus given at its com- 
mencement. But there is no reason to 
suppose that this was the case. He acted 
in conjunction with others, and has neither 
more credit nor more responsibility for a 
daring act which dealt a heavy blow to 
Tractarianism at the time than either of 
his three coadjutors. Certainly it was 
not by procedure of this type that he won 
and preserved the reputation of his later 
years. His gifts were solid rather than 
showy, and his policy was characterized 
by judicious moderation rather than by 
spirit or originality. While, therefore, if 
we compare him with the eminent eccle- 
siastics who have occupied his own throne, 
or that of other historic sees of Europe, 
he cannot take a high place, we believe it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that, 
since the days of Tillotson, of whom he 
in many points reminds us, the see of 
Canterbury has not been filled by a pre- 
late who more thoroughly understood its 
conditions and more diligently sought to 
meet them, who was at once more loyal 
to the interests of his own Church and 
more liberal in his dealings with dissent- 
ers from its communion, who sustained 
the dignity of his office with more grace, 
and at the same time succeeded in mak- 
ing its practical influence more real and 
beneficial to the institution itself. This 
was the view taken by the late Dean of 
Westminster, and it does not give too 
exalted an estimate of Dr. Tait’s merit 
and ability. Between the two men there 
were points of difference as well as of 
resemblance, but they were alike in their 
conception of the true spirit of the office 
and the tact which they brought to the 
discharge of its duties. 

Dr. Tait was at the helm in times of 
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great difficulty, and by wise and careful 
handling of the vessel, as well as by a 
careful study of the conditions of the 
navigation, was able to keep her clear of 
the rocks on which more than once she 
seemed to be drifting, and to save her 
from the disasters which men of greater 
ability or enthusiasm, but with less clear- 
ness of vision and less tact, might easily 
have brought on. Perhaps it may be 
thought that this is not very high praise, 


| but it is as high as a prelate in an Eras- 


tian Church who acts up to its ideal can 
merit. That was the position which Dr. 
Tait had voluntarily accepted, and ac- 
cepted because he believed in the institu- 
tion. Those who see no beauty in his 
ideal may still admire his consistency to 
it, and recognize the ability with which he 
sought to translate it into a reality. The 
one principle of his public life was me guid 
detrimenti ecclesia capiat, and recognizing 
that as the one aim of his policy, it is 
possible even for those to whom the prin- 
ciple is distasteful, if not immoral, to ap- 
preciate the singleness of purpose and 
the sagacity in the selection of means 
which were so characteristic of his entire 
course. There is no reason to believe 
that he had any sympathy with the doc- 
trines of authority so dear to all High 
Churchmen; but even had he been more 
disposed to them, he was wise enough 
to perceive, first, that it was not by the 
assertion of such pretensions that the An- 
glican Church could ever hope to regain 
the allegiance of Nonconformists; and 
then, that the maintenance of these 
classes would make the continued exist- 
ence of the Establishment impossible. 
His object always was to enlarge and lib- 
eralize that Establishment as the essential 
condition of its survival, even for a lim- 
ited period. It may be doubted whether, 
if the Church could have been conformed 
to the Ritualistic pattern —the pattern 
furnished in that much-lauded book which 
has become a fetich to the “ Catholic” 
party, the first Prayer-book of Edward 
VI. —he would have desired it to remain 
the Church of the nation; but whatever 
may have been his wishes, he knew per- 
fectly well that the thing was impossible, 
and that Romanizing of the Church meant 
its disestablishment. For that reason, if 
for no other, he was a determined enemy 
of a movement which he felt assured 
would effect a complete breach between 
his Church and the English people. The 
nationality of the Church was of higher 
importance than its Catholicity, and he 
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would not have risked the loss of the for- 
mer in order to preserve the “notes” of 
the latter. 

To make the Church truly national was, 
in fact, the one object of his life which he 
kept steadily in view, and for the sake of 
which he encountered no little obloquy. 
He understood that to resist the strong 
drift of public opinion, even when it had 
set in a direction entirely contrary to his 
own desires and proclivities, was not only 
to defeat his own purpose, but to court 
disaster for the Church; and therefore he 
yielded at times when more reckless spir- 
its would have had him resist @ ousrance. 
But he was content to be reproached 
with cowardice, with unfaithfulness, with 
vacillation, and a number of other faults 
beside, rather than compromise what ap- 
peared to him the sacred interests which 
he was bound at all costs to guard. Non- 
conformists, with a faith based on an 
entirely different ground, might reason- 
ably say that he had not sufficient trust in 
the power of truth itself, or in the care of 
God for his own Church; but this objec- 
tion cannot be urged by those who share 
his belief in the value of an official recog- 
nition and endowment of religion by the 
State. 

There was nothing exceptional in his 
Erastianism. It was not more extreme, 
for example, than that of the Bishop of 
Liverpool, whose intense Protestantism 
has not taught him to cherish higher re- 
spect for the rights of the individual con- 
science, and whose Evangelical fervor has 
not inspired him with a more perfect 
confidence in the forces which belong to 
the Church, and which no government 
can enfeeble or increase. The primate 
never gave way to the pessimism which 
marks the predictions of the great Evan- 
gelical bishop as to the consequence of 
disestablishment, and there is no ground 
for supposing that he would have made 
greater sacrifices in order to avert this 
dreaded consummation. He was simply 
an Erastian, and in this his position and 
conduct were in strict consistency with 
his avowed principles. He never indulged 
in unctuous professions on the one hand, 
or in loud boasts of spiritual indepen- 
dence on the other, only to give the lie to 
both by holding an office which the State 
conferred, and conferred on the under- 
standing, which did not need to be ex- 
pressed in any form, however indirect, 
because it was implied in the whole pro- 
cedure, that its supremacy was to be 
maintained. If a man cannot in con- 
science yield that allegiance, he has no 
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business to accept the humblest position 
in the Anglican Church. To prate about 
the supremacy of conscience while wear- 
ing the livery and receiving the emolu- 
ments of a State official is not a very 
dignified or honorable course, and yet it 
is not worse than the loud talk about 
Spiritual independence by those whose 
actions and words alike manifest their 
willingness to allow the interference, and 
even to rest on the power of Cesar in 
matters belonging to the kingdom of God. 
Dr. Tait did not attempt to conceal his 
own belief in the necessity of a State 
Church, and he shaped his conduct ac- 
cordingly. He did not vapor about a free- 
dom which he knew did not exist, and 
could not be tolerated within an Estab- 
lishment, nor did he assume a lofty tone 
of defiance to the State altogether out of 
harmony with the spirit of the age, but 
wisely and anxiously sought to reconcile 
the old institution with the new order of 
things. If in doing this he often showed 
weakness, the weakness was due to the 
situation rather than to the man. Grant- 
ed the conditions under which the Estab- 
lished Church at present exists, and it is 
not easy to see how any one could have 
filled the office of archbishop with more 
sagacity and efficiency than have charac- 
terized the administration of Dr. Tait. If 
he has not succeeded in making the 
Church national, he has at least done 
much to prevent it from assuming that 
purely sacerdotal character which would 
have made it distinctly anti-national. He 
has not won back Nonconformists — that 
were, indeed, an impossible undertaking 
— he has not even induced them to aban- 
don their contention for perfect religious 
equality, but he has done something to- 
wards establishing a modus vivendi with 
them even during the controversies which 
are inevitable. He has not even been 
able to stave off changes which have ma- 
terially affected the position of the State 
Church, but he has succeeded in making 
them as innocuous as was possible under 
the circumstances. Amid the political 
changes of the last few years — changes 
which have gone much deeper than many 
suspect, and certainly deeper than is indi- 
cated as yet by the legislation of the period 
— it would have been very easy for a lead- 
ing prelate to gather around the Church 
a storm of unpopularity. It is to the 
honor of Dr. Tait that both as Bishop of 
London and as primate he pursued a pol- 
icy which has produced a directly oppo- 
site effect. Had he been more of a parti- 
san he would have excited more enthusi- 
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asm, but it is tolerably certain he would 
have wrecked the Establishment. 

The course he actually took has been, 
with occasional exceptions, so evidently 
that of common sense that the probability 
is he may obtain less credit than is his 
fair due for the sound judgment which led 
him to adopt it, and the resolution with 
which he has adhered to it. His path 
was by no means so plain as we, judging 
after the event, may be disposed to be- 
lieve. Within the Church itself are sev- 
eral distinct parties who consciously or 
unconsciously are opposed to the idea of 
its nationality. There are numbers who, 
though they would not express the feeling, 
and have indeed scarcely defined it to 
themselves, cling to the Establishment 
simply as one of the institutions of the 
ancient feudalism. They love its pomp 
and circumstance, they are overawed by 
its proud historic tradition, they regard it 
as an appanage of the throne and the aris- 
tocracy, they value it as maintaining a 
proper subordination of different classes 
in the nation. To men of this type every 
idea of change is unwelcome. Instead of 
conciliating Dissenters, they would teach 
them their own inferiority. If they will 
be reconciled to the Church, they may be 
welcomed as penitents; but if not they 
should be left to bear the necessary pen- 
alty of their own voluntary separation 
from an ancient English institution. 
With them its orthodoxy, its spirituality, 
its efficiency, are matters of secondary 
concern. They are primarily political 
Churchmen, who look on the Church as 
the buttress of aristocratic institutions, 
and Dissent as un-English and revolu- 
tionary. This is the old Tory view, and 
it was one which the archbishop could not 
fail to cross in the pursuit of his broad 
national ideal. 

Then there is the “ Catholic ” section, 
to which the Establishment is worthless 
except in so far as it serves so enhance 
the dignity and maintain the authority of 
the “ Holy Catholic Church ” in the coun- 
try. Nothing would satisfy this party 
better than the submission of the entire 
people to its sway; but that is the only 
way in which it desires the nationalization 
of the Church. The Bishop of Lincoln, 
who is its most august representative, did 
not hesitate at the recent Church Con- 
gress to suggest that in this reconciliation 
of Popish recusants and Nonconformist 
schismatics with each other and with the 
Establishment on the common platform of 
Anglicanism lies the only prospect of 
Christian unity in the land. There may be 
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few who are foolish enough to dream of 
such an issue as being within the range of 
possible contingencies ; but there are num- 
bers who are so far in agreement with the 
bishop that they would not yield a solitary 
point to secure union or even extension 
by any other method. They would leave 
the sects with their imperfect Christian- 
ity, and at whatever cost hold fast by the 
authority of the Church. Of course many 
of the proceedings of Dr. Tait were ob- 
noxious to this class, and were cited as 
evidence that there was still in him some 
remnant of the evil leaven of his old 
Presbyterianism. He knew what they 
did not perceive, and are unable to per- 
ceive now, that these sacerdotal claims 
were an anachronism, that they find little 
real favor even with that section of the 
laity supposed to be most ecclesiastically 
minded, that the Church which is to live 
must be popular in the truest sense, and 
that priests are as little popular in En- 
gland to-day as at any former period of 
our history. 

It seems to have been this feeling, car- 
ried somewhat too far, which betrayed 
Dr. Tait into one of the greatest mistakes 
of his primacy. He was certain that Rit- 
ualism had no place in the hearts of the 
English people; he was full of anxiety as 
to its probable influence on the destinies 
of the Establishment; he was indignant 
at its arrogance and lawlessness, and he 
contemplated the possibility of suppress- 
ing at least its extreme manifestations by 
law. He was still acting in obedience to 
the guiding principle of his life. Under 
no circumstances did he show any malev- 
olence towards the Romanizing party, or 
any disposition to treat them personally 
with harshness. To him they were ene- 
mies of the ecclesiastical commonwealth, 
and it was essential that their designs 
should be baffled. They stood in the way 
of the conversion of the nation to the 
Church, and were widening the chasm 
which separated large sections of the na- 
tion from the Church, and they must be 
removed. To this extent Dr. Tait seemed 
to lean to the views of another school, 
that which maintains that the Establish- 
ment was the defence of Protestantism, 
and that all who would not accept the 
Protestant shibboleths should be treated 
as traitors. But, in truth, the archbishop 
had as little sympathy with the Church 
Association as with the English Church 
Union. He was too tolerant to regard 
with satisfaction even the mildest forms 
of persecution, and if he forged weapons 
which readily lent themselves to the de- 
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signs of the persecutor, it certainly was 
not from a desire to suppress any form of 
opinion, but only to save the Establish- 
ment from the evils which he believed 
would overtake it if the nation found that 
it was comprehensive enough to include 
Romanists in its ranks. 

In this view he was undoubtedly right. 
The English people have not learned, 
show no signs of learning, to tolerate a 
State Church which indulges in coquet- 
ries with Rome. But there was another 
side of the question of which he did 
not take sufficient account. Probably he 
underrated the strength of the forces 
arrayed on behalf of the extreme Angli- 
cans, and especially did he not antici- 
pate the amount of sympathy which the 
attack upon them evoked from the mod- 
erate High Churchmen. Certainly he did 
not foresee the reception which his meas- 
ure met with from Nonconformists and 
others, who, though ardent Protestants, 
are not Philistines, and who have learned 
the lesson which all history teaches, that 
nowhere is force less of a remedy than in 
the region of conscience, and even from 
the masses who care little for theological 
systems, and certainly have no affection 
for priests, but who have all the English 
love of fair play, and whose sense of jus- 
tice was offended by the severity shown 
to one section of the clergy. The meas- 
ure failed of its purpose inasmuch as, so 
far from giving the people a fuller assur- 
ance of the Protestantism of their Church, 
it has done much to confirm the suspi- 
cions previously entertained on this point. 
It threw down the gauntlet to Ritualism, 
and Ritualism is so far triumphant that 
now, after the Church has been for eight 
years under this drastic law, the practices 
which the archbishop denounced when he 
introduced the measure remain as rife as 
ever. In no respect has Ritualism low- 
ered its flag or abjured its pretensions; 
while the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
instead of winning back any sympathy 
for the Church, has tended rather to lay 
bare its weaknesses and increase its man- 
ifold difficulties. It was a great mistake, 
but it was only another part of the same 
policy which the primate pursued when 
he advocated the acceptance of Lord Har- 
rowby’s celebrated amendment on the 
Burials Bill. He had no desire to perse- 


cute; he simply sought to make the 
Church national, and for that end was as 
content to reject that which the nation 
would not tolerate as to comprehend that 
which it was willing to include, within the 
limits of its Protestant Christianity. 
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This Erastian conception of the Church 
of Christ is offensive to numbers of 
Churchmen as to all Nonconformists, but 
it is that on which an archbishop would 
very naturally look with considerable 
complacency. It may be said by those 
who have a more spiritual ideal that it 
subordinates the essence to the accidents, 
the life to the meat, the body to the rai- 
ment. That is the view of men of Canon 
Liddon’s type, and itis that with which 
Nonconformists must have more sympa- 
thy. But the primate could plead on his 
own behalf that, however beautiful the 
canon’s theory, it is in flagrant and irrec- 
oncilable contradiction to the facts. Eras- 
tianism may be good or bad, but it is 
unquestionably the principle of the Es- 
tablishment, and the only principle which 
gives it a chance of existence. Its ideas 
seem to have been ingrained in Dr. Tait’s 
mind. The Sfectator speaks of “ his per- 
fect sympathy with the sobriety of a type 
of Christianity which may be described 
as Presbyterianism thinly veneered with 
dignified Episcopalian forms;” but his 
Presbyterian education had done more 
for him even than this. It had made him 
intensely Erastian. The actual identifi- 
cation of the Church and the State was 
maintained much longer in Scotland than 
in England. Up to a comparatively re- 
cent period the Church and the nation 
were practically the same. The presence 
of the representative of an Episcopalian 
monarch in the General Assembly was 
an anomaly, but it was tolerated, or rath- 
er had become to be regarded, as a trib- 
ute paid to the faith of the nation. To 
any one trained under such conditions, 
with all the memories which associated 
Presbyterianism with the heroic struggles 
of the people for liberty, nothing would 
seem more natural or desirable than a na- 
tional Church. He was doubtless faithful 
to all the ideas of his childhood and youth 
when he labored so incessantly for the re- 
covery of the national idea, and it so hap- 
pened that he was faithful also to the best 
interests of the Anglican Establishment. 

He has often been described as a “ trim- 
mer.” The epithet so exactly describes 
the aspect, which a policy with the aim he 
kept steadily before him throughout his 
episcopate was certain to assume, that it 
is not wonderful it should be applied to 
him. It was not just, and yet there are 
facts which seem to sustainit. The open- 
ing act of his public life, for example, was 
that memorable protest against Tract XC. 
already referred to; while one of his latest, 
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preferment the clergyman who, perhaps 
more than any other, has sought to make 
the theory of that tract a living reality, 
and who has been conspicuous as an ex- 
ample of the lawless audacity with which, 
in defiance of courts and statutes, he has 
persisted in an extravagance of Romish 
ceremonial. Yet there is no reason to 
suppose that the primate had abandoned 
the views expressed in the protest, or re- 
garded Tractarianism, to say nothing of 
Ritualism, with more sympathy. What 
he had learned was that the Anglican 
party was too strong to be expelled from 
the Establishment without imperilling its 
existence. He was not less of a Protes- 
tant, but he had been forced to the convic- 
tion that the supremacy of Protestantism 
in the Anglican Church was not to be so 
easily secured as he might at first have 
believed. The rumors that have been so 
industriously circulated as to his change 
of opinion relative to the Public Worship 
Regulation Act might have been treated 
with indifference but for the correspon- 
dence with Mr. Mackonochie, which is 
certainly little short of a direct confession 
of failure. Ifthe act was intended to do 
anything, it was to suppress the extrava- 
gances of ritual for which St. Alban’s has 
so long been notorious ; and, so far as the 
action of the court was concerned, it. had 
answered its design. The ceremonial 
had been inhibited, and the celebrant con- 
demned; it remained only that the penalty 
of the law should be inflicted on the recal- 
citrant priest who obstinately refused to 
take any heed to the law or its adminis- 
trators. It was at this point that the 
archbishop interfered, in order to save 
the offender from the consequences of 
his own transgression. It seems at first 
sight as though the primate shrank from 
the natural results of his own action in 
introducing the Public Worship Act. 
But it is pretty certain that the results 
were of a kind which he had never con- 
templated. He had not sufficiently taken 
into account the force of the strong con- 
scientious convictions of those against 
whom the law was directed, and probably 
had calculated on the submission of the 
great majority. That afew extreme men 
would secede must have seemed probable, 
and for this he was doubtless prepared; 
but the attitude of obstinate passive re- 
sistance which Ritualists have taken, and 
in which they have been sustained by the 
sympathy of the High Church party in 
general, was a contingency which evi- 
dently was not foreseen, or the act would 
not have been passed. 
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Whether it ought to have been antici- 
pated is another question which affects 
the sagacity of the primate’s statesman- 
ship. He was certainly warned at the 
time, and it would have been better for 
his own reputation, and probably for the 
good of the Establishment as well, if he 
had paid more heed to the eloquent moni- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone —than whom the 
Anglican Church has no more loyal son 
and no wiser counsellor — than to the 
Protestant rhapsodies of the prime minis- 
ter of the day. Mr. Disraeli and Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, united as the champions 
of English Protestantism, presented a 
spectacle which would provoke laughter, 
were not the issues involved so serious. 
Still, it may be urged, in excuse for the 
primate, that these men were sagacious 
politicians, that if their zeal for Protes- 
tantism was somewhat questionable, their 
care for their own reputation was beyond 
the possibility of suspicion, and that it 
might, therefore, be assumed that the 
policy recommended by them would at 
least be popular and successful. If an 
archbishop was to listen to counsels of 
expediency, there were none who seened 
more able to play for him the part of 
Achitophel. How was it, then, they were 
mistaken? Surely because they were poli- 
ticians, who knew nothing of the strength 
of faith, and were utterly unable to esti- 
mate the spiritual forces against which 
they had to contend. The position cf the 
Ritualist clergy, indeed, is so inconsistent 
and indefensible that it might have seemed 
incredible that any rational men could at- 
tempt to hold it; and still more that in their 
struggle they should obtain so large an 
amount of sympathy, even from those who 
detest both their principles and practices. 
To repudiate the control of the nation in 
the national Church; to accept the inter- 
ference of the State when it has privileges 
to bestow, and scorn it whenever it has a 
discipline to exercise; to set up the au- 
thority of conscience as a bar against the 
control of Parliament when it establishes 
a court for the administration of law, and 
meekly to submit to that control when it 
appoints a minister who has mitres and 
deaneries to bestow, is such flagrant in- 
consistency that even far-seeing men may 
plead some justification of their omission 
to take it into account in the formation of 
their policy. 

But even if they could have anticipated 
action so unreasonable, they might have 
hoped that, at all events, it would have 
been so strongly reprobated by public 
opinion that the position must be speedily 
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abandoned. Strange to say, it has not 
been so. Not only have High Church- 
men rallied to the support of their friends, 
but even some Liberals of the Spectator 
type have contended strenuously on the 
same side. Recusants chose to be im- 
prisoned rather than submit, and there 
are multitudes who are so moved by the 
spectacle of a man, and especially an 
earnest religious teacher, suffering for 
conscience’ sake, that they do not stop to 
inquire whether his martyrdom is the re- 
sult of his own perversity or of the injus- 
tice of authority. Practically, Mr. Green’s 
imprisonment killed the Public Worship 
Act. It was to prevent the possibility of 
similar action in the case of Mr. Macko- 
nochie that the primate addressed to him 
from the chamber of death that touching 
appeal which will long remain a memorial 
of the personal goodness and gentleness 
of the man, and of the miserable feeble- 
ness of the system of which he was the 
representative. When the softened feel- 
ing which at present affects all our judg- 
ments of the primate’s action has passed 
away, his conduct in this matter may be 
more severely criticised than now. We 
only trust that the blame will always rest 
where it.ought to be laid, not on the man, 
but on the hard necessities of his posi- 
tion. 

While the archbishop seemed of late 
more cautious and, perhaps, more concili- 
atory towards Ritualists, this tended to 
increased severity of action in relation to 
the Rationalist school rather than to that 
conciliation which had been manifested 
towards extreme Anglicans. In early 
days he showed more of the Broad Church 
Spirit, as was seen in his vote against the 
synodical condemnation of “ Essays and 
Reviews,” and in his sympathy with Dr. 
Colenso. The morning journal, which is 
understood to be the most authoritative 
exponent of clerical opinion, says: — 

He came to this important post [the Bish- 
opric of London] just when the predicted 
reaction from Tractarianism began to show it- 
self, first of all in the work of Bishop Colenso 
on the Pentateuch, and secondly in “ Essays 
and Reviews.” As a leading member of the 
Upper House of Convocation, Dr. Tait was 
called upon to take a prominent part in all the 
discussions to which these publications gave 
rise, and it would be useless to conceal the 
fact that he exerted himself in favor of the 
writers to a degree which gave considerable 
offence to even very tolerant theologians. In 


June of the same year the Bishop of Oxford 
moved a resolution in favor of a synodical con- 
demnation of “Essays and Reviews,” which 
was carried by a large majority; but of the 
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two dissentients the Bishop of London was 
one. 


A more ill-advised vote than that of the 
majority has seldom been given. It was 
needless, for no one would suspect that a 
bench of bishops would commit them- 
selves to any theological novelties ; and 
it was mischievous, as giving the book 
thus solemnly condemned a factitious im- 
portance and notoriety which otherwise it 
would not have attained. That the epis- 
copal censure would conclude the contro- 
versy no sane man could believe. What 
bishops have to do with heretical books, 
at all events in a Protestant country, is to 
answer rather than to stigmatize them; 
for if they can do the first the second is 
not necessary, and if they cannot it has 
no weight. So Dr. Tait saw, and acted 
accordingly, and his wisdom has been 
justified by the event. The vote of Con- 
vocation sold the book instead of killing 
the heresy. In late years Dr. Tait had 
the satisfaction of having as one of his 
suffragans one of the celebrated septem 
contra Christum, who, under the genial 
influences of the episcopal bench, seems 
to be rapidly developing into a mild type 
of High Church bishop, who, so far from 
indulging in heresy, recently delighted his 
High Church vicars by an elaborate argu- 
ment in favor of the law so dear to High 
Church minds, forbidding marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. A still more fla- 
grant offender amongst the seven, and 
one who has given no signs of penitence, 
has more recently been appointed to the 
headship of an Oxford College. Dr. 
Tait’s vote, the wisdom of which has been 
so strikingly vindicated, was not to be 
explained by his theological sympathies 
with Rationalism, but by his broad and 
tolerant spirit, which not only resented 
such a mode of action, but disposed him 
to take a more charitable view of the 
teachings which had thrown so many of 
his episcopal colleagues into a panic. 

His own position was clearly defined in 
his charges of 1876 and 1879. With a 
rationalized Church, out of which the su- 
pernatural element has been extruded, he 
has no sympathy. To give up the incar- 
nation and the resurrection is to reduce 
Christianity to a cold and powerless 
deism, and in both these addresses he 
employs all the power of his reasoning 
to expose the danger of such an attempt. 
Speaking in the first of them, in relation 
to those who admire everything in Chris- 
tianity except its supernatural element, 
he says; — 
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If Christianity could only be relieved of this 
element —‘hat is, if it ceased to be Christianity 
—they would be glad to adopt it; for without 
the supernatural element it ceases to be Chris- 
tianity. Christ died that He might rise again. 
The resurrection of Christ was the greatest of 
all miracles, On this the whole of Christianity 
turns. To attempt, therefore, to present the 
world with a Christianity devoid of the super- 
natural elements leads to a contradiction in 
terms. 


It is necessary to cite such a distinct 
utterance as this, because of the desire on 
the part of some to fix on certain liberal 
expressions of Dr. Tait’s as though they 
indicated the absence of any decided 
theological convictions, and, indeed, a 
contempt for dogma altogether. There 
could be no greater mistake. He was 
broad, but his breadth was in sympathy 
more than in opinion. He endeavored to 
be just and even generous to opponents, 
but it may be doubted whether he always 
understood their actual position, and it is 
certain that his liberality to them was not 
the result of secret sympathy with their 
views. His charity was of the truest 
kind —a quality of the heart, a manifes- 
tation of broad sympathies, not of lax 
opinions. In his last charge he returned 
to the subject, and dealt with it even more 
fully. Clearly his conceptions of the se- 
riousness of the conflict had deepened 
in the interval, and he insists even more 
strongly than before upon the necessity 
of a distinct testimony on these cardinal 
verities. He does it, however, with the 
same perfect self-possession, the same 
freedom from exaggeration and fear, the 
same anxious care to discern the good and 
strong points in the system which he was 
opposing, that were always so conspicu- 
ous in all his controversial utterances. 
He would have been the last unnecessa- 
rily to narrow the limits of comprehen- 
sion in the Anglican Church; but he left 
no doubt as to his conviction that in a 
Christian Church there could be no place 
for those who, by denying the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord, practically denied Chris- 
tianity itself. 

The action of the primate towards 
Nonconformists was dictated by no vain 
dream that they might be included within 
the Establishment, but rather by an ear- 
nest endeavor to make the pressure of 
the Establishment so inoffensive that their 
position outside might be as tolerable as 
the nature of the circumstances would 
allow. The Bishop of Liverpool tells 
Nonconformists that though the Estab- 
lishment should be destroyed, the social 
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barriers which divide Churchmen and 
Nonconformists would remain, and would 
probably be guarded with more vigilance 
and severity than ever. The primate, on 
the contrary, did his utmost to remove 
just causes of grievance, and to bridge 
over the social chasm which divides our 
religious communities. To close it up or 
to get rid of its unpleasant influences was 
a task beyond his power, but he estab- 
lished better relations between Lambeth 
Palace and the Nonconformists than have 
existed for generations. This was all the 
more honorable because no man was more 
decidedly opposed to the Nonconformist 
contention, or less inclined to recognize 
the justice of the demands for religious 
equality. It would seem, from some of 
his utterances, as though he entertained 
the hope that the Anglican Church might 
become the centre of a group of Protes- 
tant Churches in this country, itself en- 
joying the distinction of the State Church 
and the primacy which that would confer. 
But even that dream appears to have 
faded away in his last years, and all that 
he desiderates in his last charge is the 
establishment of friendly relations on the 
basis of mutual respect for recognized 
conscientious differences. More noble, 
catholic utterances have seldom fallen 
from the mouth of an archbishop than 
those in which on that occasion he urged 
on his clergy the necessity of a tolerant 
Christian spirit in their dealings with 
Dissent. 

Here, too, as in his opposition to the 
“ Catholic” party, the ardor of the arch- 
bishop led him to commit some mistakes. 
One of the most serious was his unex- 
pected patronage of the Church Defence 
Association. It might have been thought 
that he was the man to see that, if the 
Church was not its own defender, no so- 
ciety that could be established could avail 
to defend it. Dissenters, indeed, had no 
ground of complaint of his action in this 
matter. It was a confession of weakness 
which they might rather welcome, and a 
challenge to a controversy from which, 
certainly, they were not disposed to 
shrink. The only gainers by his Grace’s 
movement were the few noisy champions 
who are the self-constituted and profes- 
sional defenders of the Establishment. Sa- 
gacious men could not but feel that if the 
time had arrived when the bishops, with 
the primate at their head, felt that their 
great institutions throughout the country 
were not sufficiently strong bulwarks, and 
that they must themselves come into the 
| conflict and place themselves at the head 
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of an irregular force, as the only hope of 
saving the Establishment, its days were 
numbered, and the end was not far dis- 
tant. 

A more unfortunate error was commit- 
ted by him at his last Diocesan Confer- 
ence, when he endeavored to fasten upon 
Nonconformists the odium of having a 
system of patronage among themselves. 
This was his language : — 


A real distinction might be drawn between 
the sale of advowsons and the sale of next 
presentations, The sale of the former was 
often spoken of by Nonconformists as an awful 
blot on the Church; but he could not distin- 
guish its principle from the purchase of a share 
in a chapel, which in Wales was thought to be 
a justifiable and a very profitable way of in- 
vesting money. Ifa man bought a chapel and 
placed in it a person in whom he was inter- 
ested, that was not distinguishable in principle 
from the sale of an advowson, and therefore 
the Church was not to be condemned for having 
failed to get rid of patronage.* 


The logic here is as weak as the state- 
ments are unfounded. Granting all that 
the primate asserted, there is no parallel 
between the man who gives his friend the 
use of a building and the patron who 
appoints his nominee to the cure of souls. 
But the allegations on which this at- 
tempted parallel is based have been con- 
tradicted on authority which can only be 
met by a wide array of facts. Had they 
been true the primate would have had to 
prove that traffickers in chapel shares had 
the sanction of any of the Dissenting 
communities with which they were con- 
nected for their proceedings. There is, 
however, no foundation for the allega- 
tions. Our Welsh friends must have been 
extremely entertained when they heard of 
the profitable investments in chapel-build- 
ing shares which are to be had in their 
country. It is to be regretted that the 
primate stooped to employ such a weapon. 
It is still more to be deplored that he did 
not, before committing himself to such 
assertions, test the accuracy of his infor- 
mation. Probably it was one of the un- 
happy results of association with Church- 
defenders that he was led to adopt one of 
those sensational stories which are their 
stock in trade. 

But no mistakes of this kind could 
obliterate the recollection of the service 
which the primate rendered to the cause 
of religious liberty, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of numbers of his own clergy, and 
at the risk of serious misconstruction. 


* The Guardian, July 5, 1882. 
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He used his influence to liberalize the 
universities; he prevented the struggle 
about the Irish Church from becoming a 
fierce conflict between the Established 
Church and the newly enfranchised de- 
mocracy, led by the greatest statesman of 
the age, and flushed with a sense of power 
and victory which might easily have been 
roused to passion; he promoted a settle- 
ment of the vexed questions determined 
by the Burials Bill. It may be said, that 
whatever benefits Dissenters have derived 
from any of these measures, the Estab- 
lishment has gained at least as much by 
its increased security; but this, if true, 
enhances instead of diminishes the credit 
due to the archbishop. If he had listened 
to the fiery counsellors around, he would 
have taken the mon possumus attitude 
and braved the consequences. Let any 
one endeavor to realize what would have 
happened had he pursued this course on 
the second reading of the Bill for the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. It 
is possible, perhaps probable, that the bill 
would have been rejected, in which case 
an appeal would have been made to the 
country, and the whole force of Liberal- 
ism engaged in a resolute struggle to 
humble the clergy. The fate of the En- 
glish Church would have been identified 
with that of the Irish Establishment, and 
it would have been fortunate for the bish- 
ops if the worst consequence which en- 
sued had been their own expulsion from 
the House of Lords. From a blundering 
policy, which must have been disastrous 
in its result, they were saved, both on this 
occasion and on that of the Burials Bill, 
by the sound judgment of the primate, 
who had the sagacity to perceive that 
heroic resistance would be a policy of 
madness, and, what was equally important 
under the circumstances, had the courage 
to act up to his convictions. 

Of course Dr. Tait laid himself open 
to those unsparing attacks by which some 
of the clergy and the Church journals 
have enabled us to understand how possi- 
ble it is to combine a profound belief in 
episcopal authority with the most disre- 
spectful and even contemptuous action 
towards those by whom it is wielded. 
The severest critics of bishops of late 
have not been found among Nonconform- 
ists, but among their own clergy. But 


perhaps no one has suffered, and certainly 
none more unjustly than the late arch- 
bishop. The attacks upon him —as, for 
example, in relation to his alleged Pres- 
byterian baptism—have sometimes passed 





the bounds of decency. 
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historical work, which is presumably in- 
tended to be permanent (Blunt’s “ His- 
tory of the Reformation”), the High 
Church author cannot refrain from intro- 
ducing a wanton and insulting sneer at 
his spiritual chief: “ Happily for the Ref- 
ormation,” he says, “Archbishop Cran- 
mer was not a Presbyterian by birth and 
country, and so was not distinctly a foe 
to the Church of England as some of her 
later rulers have been.” Of course the 
presence of party spirit so bitter as this 
goes far to destroy the value of the his- 
tory; but it is only as evidence of the 
animus against the archbishop that it is 
quoted here. With the Chureh of En- 
gland as understood by Mr. Blunt, whe 
regards some of its noblest sons, from 
Wycliffe downwards, as an “ Anti-Church 
party,” Tait had no sympathy. He was 
not a Laud; but while Laud succeeded in 
bringing himself and his master to the 
scaffold, and destroying the institution 
itself, his successor was able ina period 
of critical difficulty to save it from the 
danger with which it was threatened. 
Some later historian of more impartial 
temper will probably write of this time: 
“Happily for the Established Church 
there was at its head, at the commence- 
ment of the democratic period, a man 
who had understanding of the signs of the 
times, and who perceived that its privi- 
leges could only be continued so long as 
it was able to maintain a popularity based 
on evidences of its efficiency and mod- 
eration. Opposed by those who under- 
stood as little of him as of the real spirit 
of the people, and vainly dreamed of 
medizval clericalism in a nineteenth-cen- 
tury democracy, trained in Protestant 
traditions, and throbbing with an ardent 
love of freedom, he steadily maintained 
his own position, and took his own course, 
and by his judicious action secured for 
the Establishment an extended lease of 
life. Presbyterian though he was in 
origin and early education, and utterly 
averse to the exalted notions of the 
Church authority and episcopal right, so 
dear to the medizval school, the Anglican 
Church had no more loyal son, and cer- 
tainly no abler ruler in the century to 
which he belonged.” 

Dr. Tait has been called the archbishop 
of the laity, and in some senses no epithet 
could be more true or more complimen- 
tary. Ifit be intended to suggest that he 
was indifferent or unfair to his clergy, 
nothing could be more unjust and ungen- 
erous. But, if the meaning be that he 
recognized the folly of the idea that the 
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Church can be made a clerical preserve, 
it is perfectly true. Perhaps another em- 
inent divine, who has recently gone to his 
rest, and who exercised immense influ- 
ence, though he did not wear a mitre, 
might be regarded as sustaining the oppo- 
site character, as being the archbishop of 
the clergy — Dr. Pusey. If the primate 
were to be compared with him, the 
“Catholic ” party would probably give the 
palm to the untitled professor of Hebrew. 
Dr. Tait did not found any school of 
thought, nor was he known for his mas- 
tery of the subtleties of theology. He 
did not aspire to be a great ecclesiastic, 
nor had he the reputation of a casuist. 
He was a Protestant, and did not crave 
for sacerdotal distinctions of any kind. 
But in a just conception of the wants 
of the country and the age, in largeness 
of heart and statesmanlike sagacity, and, 
in short, in all the qualities which would 
fitan English Churchman to do the work 
of this nineteenth century, he was as 
much superior to Dr. Pusey as he was 
inferior to him in those which are nec- 
essary in a clerical leader. These two 
men were representatives of powerful 
forces which are struggling within the 
Establishment, and the Church will be 
fortunate indeed if it can secure another 
prelate who can handle them as judiciously 
as the primate who has just been laid to 
rest in the quiet churchyard of Adding- 
ton. He was not able, indeed, to subdue 
the spirit of anarchy which is abroad, and 
his letter to Mr. Mackonochie was a prob- 
ably unconscious confession of defeat, 
which however is not less crushing and 
complete because he may not have seen 
its full consequences. But he brought to 
the task the loyal service of a true and 
kindly heart, and of a clear and sagacious 
intellect. 

This paper has dealt principally with 
his mode of governing the Church, but he 
brought it as much strength by his per- 
sonal devotion and labor. Everywhere 
he was a worker. Rugby, Carlisle, Lon- 
don, Lambeth, and Canterbury — all have 
pleasant memories of his labors as a 
Christian man, as well as of his conduct 
as an official. The whole metropolis felt 
the impression of his conduct during the 
cholera visitation, and in originating the 
Bishop of London’s Fund he gave a stim- 
ulus to Church extension not only in his 
own, but in all our religious communities. 
If his policy did not give peace to the 
Church, it was because circumstances 
were against him. It is much, however, 
to be able to say, what even his enemies 
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would not deny, that in the course of his | practical duties so scrupulously fulfilled 


anxious administration there is no evi- 
dence that he ever yielded to despondency 
on the one hand, or to passion on the 
other; and, still more, that no one could 
harbor the suspicion that he was malig- 
nant to an opponent or untrue to his own 
convictions. He failed to accomplish the 
impossible. He could not reconcile a 
fresh and vigorous life to the restraints 
which law must maintain in a national 
Church. That any one will succeed better 
is not to be hoped. He has left behind 
him the memory of a true and good man, 
who strenuously sought to do his duty, 
and whose personal character and bearing 
commanded the respect even of those 
who differed from his policy, or rebelled 
against the authority with which the law 
had invested him. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
IN ALSACE, 


BY MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER I. 


THE little stream ran murmuring softly 
over its pebbly bed, until, stopped by 
some large stone, it began leaping and 
bounding, dashing its white foam in the 
sunlight which crept through the pine- 
trunks down to the slippery bridge. In 
the middle of it stood Salome, gazing up- 
wards to the sombre forest which crowned 
the mountain’s top, and then glancing 
behind her to the autumn-tinted wood. 
Right and left were smiling meadows, 
where the aftermath was just being cut. 
Through them Salome’s cows were slowly 
climbing homewards, lowing gently for 
the accustomed hand which was waiting 
to milk them, while the soft tinkle of their 
bells sounded through the quiet air. 

Salome listened dreamily, lingering on 
the bridge and forgetting that her mother 
had sent her to help Frederika in making 
the hay; Frederika, too busy to call her, 
and yet surprised at her non-arrival, with 
a sort of Martha-feeling at her sister’s 
leaving her to toil alone. Soon Salome 
roused herself, and began to work so ve- 
hemently that her father, shaking his head, 
said, “ Ah, Salome, it is the lazy folk who 
are always in a hurry!” ; 

Salome.-blushed — for she was not lazy, 
only dreamy. She lived a double life, 


which sometimes made her neglect the 





by Frederika; but, as her mother often 
said, “When she likes to do a thing, 
nobody can do it better than my little 
Salome.” 

Now she worked vigorously, determined 
not to notice the picturesque black shad- 
ows of the fir-trees, but only to see that 
night was coming and her task not half 
done. She collected the hay in a heap 
upon one of the nets which lay spread on 
the ground, drew it together tightly with 
cords, and prepared to lift the perfumed 
burden on to Frederika’s head, well pro- 
tected by a cushion so as to bear the load, 
and carry it up to the forester’s house. 
Before she had done this, a hand much 
stronger than her own seized the net, and, 
to her own surprise as well as Frederika’s, 
placed it on the head of the latter with 
utmost adroitness. 

Salome’s blue eyes danced with pleas- 
ure. “You back again here, Monsieur 
Morand?” 

The young forester laughed. “ Master 
Dominic is not a tattler, evidently. He 
has known for some months that I was to 
come to live with him and learn his busi- 
ness.” 

“ Father knew, and never said a word!” 
cried Salome, laughing too. ‘ And now I 
know why mother told Frederika to put 
clean sheets on the little bed in the hay- 
loft. I thought it was for Cousin Joseph, 
who has not been here for three weeks. 
The trees will have lost all their leaves 
before he comes to look at them.” 

“* Perhaps your cousin prefers to admire 
the fading leaves in some other valley,” 
said Morand, knocking the hay from his 
coat. * When one is shut up all the week 
in an office or a manufactory, one likes 
variety sometimes, I'll bet you anything 
Monsieur Joseph has taken his walks 
elsewhere, and has on his table a big 
bunch of crocuses to remind him of his 
last walk here.” 

Salome ceased laughing. “ Joseph does 
not care for crocuses,” said she sharply ; 
“he says they remind him that winter is 
coming, when he cannot get to our house. 
Evidently you don’t know much of my 
cousin.” 

“] shall probably know more by-and-by, 
if he comes here so often,” answered Mo- 
rand, tying up another bundle of hay, 
which this time Salome took upon her 
head to carry. 

But, unlike Frederika, she could not 
carry it without lifting up her hand to 
steady it, and at best could scarcely keep 
her balance. Several times Morand 
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thought she would have to give in; but 
the girl knew her invalid mother was 
watching her from the window, and wished 
to appear at the hay-shed neither tired nor 
out of breath. 

Passing the little window she asked for 
akiss—like ababy! “No time to come 
in, mother. I stopped lazily on the bridge, 
and but for Monsieur Morand, Frederika 
and I should not have done our work by 
now.” 

The mother smiled from the chair, 
whence she never rose if she could help 
it. She could do a little housework in 
the daytime, and she never betrayed what 
long hours of pain night always brought 
her. Suffering was written in her face. 
Of her seven children only these two 
remained; five lay in the little mountain 
graveyard, which their mother could no 
Jonger visit —till the day when tender 
hands should lay her beside them. 

Salome had no remembrance of these 
lost ones, but she loved her mother with 
every fibre of her heart, and knew how 
her mother had loved all these, and 
mourned for them as only mothers do. 

The kiss given and taken, Salome 
sprang back to her labor, meeting Fred- 
erika coming back with a new bundle of 
hay, and knitting as she went the long 
grey stocking, without which she was 
never seen. 

“Frederika never loses a moment,” 
thought Salome, sighing; “she walks 
faster knitting than I do with my hands 
free. Well may father say she is as good 
as any son, as well as a daughter! I must 
try and imitate her. If Frederika should 
get married, what in the world should we 
do at home?” 

So they went and came with their bur- 
dens, Salome climbing the rocks, Fred- 
erika choosing the straight road. Once 
the younger girl slipped, and her father 
placed her burden on the head of Morand. 

“T am not used to this sort of thing,” 
said he; “I would rather carry it on my 
back.” 

“That is not so easy!” cried Salome 
merrily. ‘You will let it slip, and the 
hay will all come down and require to be 
raked up again. You won’t like that.” 

“Come along, Morand,” said the old 
forester; “the soup will get cold, and we 
must milk the cows before we go in.” 

Morand looked in despair; he had 
never milked a cow in his life. “I have 
much to learn,” muttered he piteously. 

“ Supper is waiting,” said the practical 
Frederika; and as they hastened on Sa- 
lome noticed, sticking out of the coat 
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which Morand had taken off to carry his 
awkward burden, a bunch of flowers. 

“So you like crocuses, Monsieur Mo- 
rand?” 

“I thought you did, Mademoiselle Sa- 
lome.” 

Supper was over: it had grown quite 
dark, only a few stars glittered over the 
mountain-tops. 

“Take your gun, Morand, and we will 
make our first round. My second I shall 
leave till later, when the moon is up. 
Often people come stealing wood by 
moonlight.” 

“What! in this lonely place?” said 
Morand, who would much rather have sat 
at the half-open door listening to the two 
girls singing. 

“ When want presses, people will come 
a long way to steal,” said the old forester 
briefly. 

So off they went. The mother called 
to Salome to help her to bed, and soon 
the moon was shining on the shut-up cot- 
tage windows. 


CHAPTER II. 


LIFE passed in busy monotony at the 
forester’s cottage. It was built at the ex- 
tremity of the valley, which was wide at 
its entrance, but narrowed down toa mere 
gorge in the mountain. Often many hours 
elapsed without a single passer-by appear- 
ing. The smiling meadows, filled with . 
cattle, smiled unseen. So did the pretty 
cottage, with its overhanging roof and its 
balustraded terrace, where all summer 
long the womenkind worked, enjoying the 
too brief sunshine of the day. 

Now it was briefer than ever. But the 
harvest was gathered in, the potatoes 
were housed, the beet-root pulled up, the 
sourkraut made (and the mother had pro- 
nounced it excellent) Even the grey 
woollen stockings were all ready for use. 
Man and beast were well prepared to face 
the hard winter, and Frederika had an 
easy mind. 

Salome had helped her a good deal, 
chiefly in obeying orders, blindly as a 
little child. Frederika was the heart of 
the home. Only in one thing her sister 
surpassed her, and that was in taking care 
of their mother. 

She was a happy-minded girl, this Sa- 
lome. Often her father listened to her 
singing. “That child is the sunshine of 
the home, and she grows prettier every 
day. But for practical work, give me 


Frederika.” 
The old man himself was, however, 
Being out of doors all 


gayer than usual. 
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day, he did not notice his wife’s increas- 
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“ Besides,” thought the lover, “he will 


ing feebleness, and, unconsciously to him-| soon get his nomination to be forester 


self, the coming of young Morand had 
brightened and changed his life. For 
twenty years he had been accustomed to 
wander about, gun in hand, through the 
forest, often meeting not a soul all day 
long, till he began talking aloud to him- 
self, or to the dumb animals, for the sake 
of company. Now he had Morand always 
beside him, ready to execute his orders, 
to run after suspected thieves or poachers, 
to keep count of the fallen trees and the 
bundles of brushwood. It was Morand 
who kept in repair the road where the 
woodcutters would have to pass next 
spring, and his strong young arm was 
always ready for any forest work. Com- 
ing home, he usually carried both guns, 
and the old forester marched on, empty- 
handed, wondering to find himself so little 
fatigued. 

“He seems like one of our own sons,” 
said the old man sometimes to his wife. 
But the mother smiled sadly. No one 
would ever be to her what her lost boys 
were, so good, so handsome, so strong, so 
brave. Besides, a shade of anxiety some- 
times crossed her face as she watched 
the young forester beside her two daugh- 
ters, helping Frederika in her daily work, 
leaning over the balustrade to admire the 
mountains with the dreamy Salome, or 
singing with them at the close of the day. 

Morand was not always master of the 
field. Every Sunday Cousin Joseph, an 
overseer in a large manufactory some 
miles off, started at dawn, in order to 
spend the day in the forester’s cottage. 
He was a hardworking fellow, implicitly 
trusted, and with all his heart in his work, 
but at the core of it lay one thought, 
which nobody guessed, least of all the 
girl herself, and that was his cousin Fred- 
erika. 

Joseph had a sick mother to keep; he 
could not marry. But he said to himself, 
“No one ever goes to the valley; the 
girls see only carters and woodcutters. 
The solitude keeps my treasure safe.” 
Now, since Morand had come to learn the 
forester’s trade from old Dominic, Joseph 
was less at ease. If he missed his usual 
visit, nobody complained; and all the 
week long there was Morand laughing and 
chatting with the girls, helping the father, 
amusing the feeble mother. Joseph be- 
came seriously jealous. 
reassured him, he felt convinced that Mo- 
rand preferred the bridge and the meadow 
with Salome to the house and the stable 
with Frederika. 


But one thing|’ 





elsewhere. A few months’ patience — 
then my wages will be raised —I shall 
speak to my uncle, and Frederika will not 
Say me nay.” 

So things went on. It was with Jo- 
seph that the girls rambled about in the 
forest, gathering nosegays, while Morand 
sat under a tree, or by the kitchen fire, 
smoking his pipe. “I walk enough dur- 
ing the week,” he said; “I prefer to sit 
still when I can. I had rather take off 
my boots than put them on, and I think 
flowers growing are much prettier than 
flowers stuck in vases, and basins, or 
even beer-glasses.” At which Frederika 
would laugh, and set before him a fresh 
bottle of Alsatian beer; but Salome 
sighed, and wished that Morand liked 
better the things she liked so much. 

Winter had come. No more flowers in 
the forest, or leaves on the trees, or paths 
distinguishable across the mountain-side. 
The sharp angles of rock vanished, hid- 
den under a white veil of snow. Unless 
he succeeded in getting a sledge, Joseph 
was unable to take his weekly journey to 
the cottage, where the days now seemed 
alike in their chill monotony. Often even 
the two foresters, old and young, were 
prisoners indoors, or could only march up 
and down the outside gallery in their huge 
fur coats, 

Father Dominic smoked so many pipes 
that his tobacco ran short, and Morand 
could scarcely get to the village to buy 
some more. He had asked Frederika if 
she wanted anything, and she wanted so 
much that he proposed bringing her com- 
missions home in a sledge. 

Salome had but one commission to 

ive: — 
it Don’t forget the medicine for mother.” 

“No,” said the young man, as he 
glanced at the poor sick woman shivering 
beside the fire, where all the heat of all 
the faggots could not warm her. 

“You can do nothing,” said she gen- 
tly, smiling to her daughters. “ By spring- 
time I shall go into the light of the eter- 
nal sun.” 

It vexed the forester to hear his wife 
speak thus. 

“Oh, you will mend in the spring,” said 
he, and then became suddenly deat to all 
further words. 

Luckily the cellar was full, the hay-loft 
likewise, and the granary, but while the 
roads were stopped up with snow, meat, 
fresh bread, and green vegetables were 
unknown in the forester’s cottage. Every 








fortnight Frederika baked; other days 
sourkraut and potatoes sufficed for the 
principal meal. On Fridays Salome took 
her part in the work. “No one makes 
cheeses so well as Salome,” the mother 
always declared, and Frederika gener- 
ously allowed this. ‘“ Still,” she thought, 
“it is only once a week that we can afford 
to eat cheese.” 

Morand began to weary of his long 
chats with Father Dominic, and as soon 
as the wind had swept the snow into 
drifts, so as to make anything like a foot- 
road, he sallied out into the forest and up 
the mountain. Though he was not sen- 
sitive to the beauty of flowers and fading 
leaves, like Cousin Joseph, who, shut up 
in a town, delighted in the country, still 
he enjoyed, with a kind of passion, the 
glory of the winter landscape —the bare, 
glittering trees, the icicles gleaming in 
the frosty sun. His heart sprang to his 
lips, and he began singing like a boy. 
Returning, half frozen with cold and very 
tired, he yet looked so happy that Salome 
said, — 

“ Now, for two days at least, we shall 
have no more grumbling at the winter.” 

She would have liked herself to go into 
the forest and up the mountain, but Fred- 
erika laughed at the bare idea of such 
folly, and the mother wholly forbade it. 

“1 wish I werea little bird or a mouse, 
to go where I liked,” said Salome, and 
envied the owners of these little feet, the 
marks of which she saw on her doorsill 
when she swept the snow off it every 
morning. Foolish Salome! 


CHAPTER III. 

IT was a specially bad winter, as every 
one agreed. Skating was the sole exer- 
cise possible. After Morand had swept 
the snow away, the two girls used to go 
skimming like birds over the ponds in 
the meadows; but Frederika skated far 
the best, because Salome’s mind was ab- 
sorbed in admiring the grand mountain 
heights and dark pine forests, clad in their 
winter dress of shining white, sharp 
against the intensely blue sky. When 
she came in her mother seemed to watch 
her with an unquiet look, but Salome 
kissed the feeble yet ever busy hands and 
smiled. 

For a long time now the forester’s cot- 
tage had been completely isolated from 
the outside world. The old man grum- 
bled, — 

“It is as bad as living in a desert island. 
I am tired of listening for the wheels of 
carts that never come.” 
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His daughters laughed. These carts 
were often for weeks their sole amusement 
— the cries of the carters to their horses, 
the sound of feet along the hard road. 
They counted every tree that was felled 
and carried away. 

“ But now,” said Frederika dolorously, 
“there is not a cart on the road, not a 
woodcutter in the forest, nor evena for- 
ester to look after him. Father knows by 
heart his last newspaper, which he has 
not read much more than twenty times 
over.” 

To beguile the long evenings Salome 
tried reading aloud, but the two men inva- 
riably fell asleep, so the girl read on to 
herself; but now she closed the book; 
nobody cared for it. Frederika and she 
had never been to school; all they knew 
had been taught them by their mother, a 
schoolmaster’s daughter. 

Winter seemed never to end. The po- 
tatoes, geting frosted in the cellar, were 
Frederika’s great anxiety, until she had 
got Morand to cover them close with 
straw. 

“He is as good as a brother to us 
both,” said she frankly to Salome, who 
said nothing. 

For Morand, he watched Frederika 
from morning till night, busy about her 
household cares. 

“The time will come,” he said softly 
to himself. 

Alas! the time was coming already, for 
the mother of the family was worn out 
by long sickness. She would have liked 
to live for her family’s sake, and espe- 
cially for one, over whose young head her 
quick eyes saw trouble gathering; but 
life was slipping from her drop by drop. 
Each day she quitted her bed with greater 
difficulty ; at last she was not able to dress 
herself. Her daughters dressed her like 
a baby, and then fetched Morand to carry 
her to her straw armchair beside the fire, 
and at night, quite early, he carried her 
back to her bed. 

The moon shone in through the frosty 
windows. Salome sat at the foot of the 
bed, watching her sleeping mother. The 
tiled stove warmed the room pleasantly, 
and through the half-open door the red 
light of the kitchen fire shone on the face 
of the sick woman. 

“She looks less pale than yesterday,” 
thought Salome. “Perhaps father is 
right, she will revive in the spring.” 

Morand and Frederika were laughing 
together— sometimes even her father 
too — but Salome only sat and watched 
her mother. Gradually the firelight died, 
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but the moonlight began to fill the room. 
The young watcher closed her eyes ; when 
she opened them again it seemed as if 
her mother’s face had changed. Salome 
sprang towards her. 

“Take care, my child, take care,” was 
feebly murmured, as the listless hand 
dropped, and over the beloved features 
came a solemn, terrible beauty. Salome 
uttered a sharp cry and lost conscious- 
ness. 

When she came to herself she was be- 
side the kitchen, Morand alone sitting 
near her. From the inner room came the 
sound of sobbing, an old man’s sobs, 
stunned by the great grief of his life. 
Frederika wept quietly beside him. Sa- 
lome rose, and staggering, helped by 
Morand’s strong arm, went in to them. 
Frederika embraced her; her father laid 
his hand upon her head. 

“Thank God, my child, your mother 
was not alone when she died!” 

With difficulty Morand managed to get 
sent to Joseph the tidings of his aunt’s 
death. With still greater difficulty the 
two young men contrived to make prepa- 
rations for the interment. The funeral 
procession could scarcely reach the dis- 
tant cemetery where slept the forester’s 
dead children; and when his two remain- 
ing daughters insisted upon going, it was 
as much as Joseph and Morand could do 
to help them through the snow. Joseph 
supported Frederika, Morand Salome. 
The old father refused all aid. He went 
and came back alone, and arriving at 
home he went into his wife’s empty room 
and locked the door. Outside it Salome, 
trembling, sank upon her knees. 

“Let us say our prayers,” she cried ; 
and they all listened while she repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

The long and cruel cold, the sunless 
days, the freezing nights, had done their 
work and killed the mother. Her place 
was empty forever. Salome almost 
mourned that she herself had been so 
happy during this winter, the latest of her 
mother’s life; and why had that mother’s 
last words been “ Take care”? 

Poor child! she was soon to find out. 

Spring came at last. The snow began 
to melt, and communication with the 
outside world was once more possible. 
Father Dominic sometimes got his news- 
paper; if he read it upside down nobody 
noticed; if the paper dropped, nobody 
picked it up. His wife was dead. 

One day he shut himself up in her room 
and wrote a letter, gave it to the postman, 
took his gun, and, without calling Mo- 
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rand, went out into the forest. A week 
after he gave the young man a letter. It 
contained Morand’s appointment as head 
forester in another part of the country. 
But appended was a postscript, saying, 
“that Dominic Friechard had asked for 
him as assistant, and he was free to 
choose either post; but the former would 
be much more advantageous.” 

Morand hesitated. The old forester, 
who had guessed the contents of the let- 
ter, had turned aside. 

Salome watched both with evident anx- 
iety. Frederika, busy preparing dinner, 
was the only one who took no heed. 

Morand met Salome’s inquiring eyes. 
“IT am appointed forester to a place, very 
profitable, but a long way from here.” 

“A long way from here,” repeated the 
old man. “I begged a favor. I wanted 
to keep you here; I am not the man I 
once was; my strength does not come 
back with spring; I think sze must have 
taken it away with her, all my courage 
and all my hope.” 

His daughters tried to comfort him, but 
he shook his head without replying. Mo- 
rand precipitately escaped from the room. 

When the young man came back, his 
dinner had been laid for him only. But 
Frederika had taken care that all should 
be quite comfortable for him, even more 
so than usual; and she was in the kitchen 
alone. Morand seized her hands. 

“If I go to that far-off piace, will you 
go with me?” 

“Wherever you like,” said she simply. 

She had hitherto been too busy to 
think of love. But when Morand took 
her in his arms a deep joy took posses- 
sion of poor Frederika. In the morning 
Morand had been to her a mere brother, 
nothing more. Now he seemed every- 
thing, beyond her father, Salome, and the 
dear memory of her mother. She sat 
down on a chair by the fire, for in truth 
she trembled too much to stand. Morand 
also was deeply affected. 

At this moment the door opened and 
Salome entered. Frederika hastily drew 
back, but her hands were still clasped in 
her lover’s, and Salome saw it. 

“ Sister!” said Morand, with a smile. 

Amazement, almost stupor, was written 
on the poor girl’s white face. All she 
muttered was, * Does father know?” 

** Not yet,” answered Morand. “I was 
just going to look for him in the forest.” 

“ He is in the stable with the sick cow,” 
stammered Salome. Then going up to 
her sister, she kissed her on the forehead 
and mouth. “Behappy!”shesaid. But 
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when Frederika lifted up her countenance, 
glowing with the new-found happiness, 
Salome put her hand before her eyes as 
if something blinded them. Then, turn- 
ing to Morand, who stood irresolute at 
the door, * Brother!” she added, holding 
out her hand, “now let me go and tell 
father.” 

Morand and Frederika sat down again, 
both silert. Perhaps they felt that their 
joy was bought by another’s pain. But 
Morand soon recovered himself. 

“ Thine only, for life and death,” whis- 
pered he to his fiancée, and thought no 
more. 

Meantime Salome mechanically went 
to the stable. Her father was not there. 
She sat down on a heap of hay, looking 
straight before her with blank, dazed eyes. 
Her pet cows came round her; she no- 
ticed their familiar faces, and even the 
broken horn on the head of one of them, 
with a vague, stupid tenderness. She 
suffered cruelly, yet could hardly explain 
to herself why. 

‘Take care, Salome, take care.” 

The very sound of her mother’s voice 
‘seemed to come to her from afar. Poor 
Salome dropped her head in her hands 
and wept. 

Like Frederika, she had enjoyed sim- 
‘ply and freely the companionship:of young 
Morand, but, unlike her, being given to 
dreaming, she had allowed her dreams to 
rest-upon him, making him the one object 
of her existence. When she saw the 
clasped hands of the two lovers, it seemed 
as if a.-sword pierced Salome’s heart, and 
even now she felt her life-blood slowly 
flowing through the wound. Once more 
she reflected to herself, “Take care, Sa- 
lome, take care.” 

The hours passed by; Father Dominic 
had returned to the house. Morand and 
Frederika drew their chairs close together 
and talked in whispers, absorbed in their 
own plans and hopes, and already smitten 
with that instinctive selfishness, of which 
none of us are ashamed when it takes the 
pleasant form of devotion to somebody 
else. 

Nevertheless, when she saw her father 
stand silently on the threshold, the girl’s 
other affections woke up again. She ran 
to the old man and hid her face on his 
neck. 

“Morand loves me, he wishes me for 
his wife,” murmured she. 

The old forester started; an image flit- 
ted before his eyes of Frederika’s mother 
at Frederika’s age, but far prettier. His 
voice shook as he said tenderly, “ God 
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bless thee, child; make thy husband as 
happy as she made me for five-and-twenty 
years.” Then he stretched out a hand to 
the young man, but not forgetting his for- 
mer wish, added, “ Do you go, or stay?” 

Both the lovers hesitated, till Morand 
_ “You shall decide the matter your- 
self.” 

At this moment Salome entered. Her 
father might well look amazed — even ter- 
rified. Colorless cheeks, reddened eyes, 
disordered hair, and an expression at once 
blank, vague, and wholly piteous. The 
old man put his arms closely round his 
daughter, and then said, as if continuing 
a conversation already begun, — 

“ Yes, Morand, when you leave us, and 
go to your new home in the mountain, 
and have all the responsibility of a for- 
ester upon your shoulders, you must take 
care that the woodcutters do no injury to 
the young trees.” 

Morand looked surprised, but Frede- 
rika answered quickly, *“ Of course, father, 
when you come to see us you will tell 
Morand many little things which he has 
not already learnt.” 

So Morand understood, to his great joy, 
that he had won, not only his wife, but 
his independence. 

Salome and her father went out to- 
gether. In the open air, in sight of the 
mountain and the forest, where still lay 
white patches of the winter snow — that 
long winter, so happy and so sad—the 
old man drew his daughter to his heart. 

“Thou shalt be wholly my own,” he 
said tenderly. “Thou shalt replace all 
whom I have lost.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

UNDER the cottage roof was at once 
great joy and great pain. Noconfidences 
were exchanged between Morand and his 
betrothed, or between the old man and 
Salome, only every one united in hasten- 
ing the preparations for the marriage. 
Possibly Morand blamed himself for not 
having sooner made up his mind and ex- 
pressed it. Frederika had many a bitter 
thought in the midst of her happiness. 
The old forester said nothing, but his 
eyes followed his younger daughter far 
oftener than the elder. 

Morand had to leave a month after his 
betrothal, and go to establish himself in 
his new home and work. When he came 
back Frederika was busy, getting ready 
the trunk filled with household linen, the 
labor of her busy hands, which she would 
take away with her to her husband’s home. 

Salome helped her, silently but energet- 
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ically. She seemed to have quaffed in 
one draught her bitter cup, to have cut off 
the right hand and plucked out the right 
eye. If she suffered still, no one knew 
it, not even her father. Frederika even, 
seeing her sister so busy, often said to 
herself, “* How quickly she is consoled! 
If Morand had loved her instead of me, 
I think I should have died of grief.” But 
people do not die of grief whose hearts 
are true and whose will is firm. Salome, 
bent on rooting out of her soul a love 
which, however innocent at first, was in- 
nocent no longer — Salome watched and 
prayed night and day. 

Morand came back for his bride. Fred- 
erika herself did not take more pains to 
set off her beauty in her bridegroom’s 
sight than did Salome to conceal all traces 
of her suffering. Her eyes looked bright- 
er than ever when the young forester led 
his wife to the altar, insomuch that many 
said, “If I had been Morand I would 
have chosen Salome.” But the mothers 
shook their heads and said that “ beauty 
was not everything, and Frederika was 
such an admirable manager of a house- 
hold.” 

Joseph was at the wedding. When he 
went to ask for a holiday it was with so 
dull a face that his master inquired laugh- 
ingly whether he was off to a marriage or 
a funeral. Joseph might well have said 
the latter. All his hopes seemed dead 
and buried. 

But the blow had not struck him sud- 
denly as it had Salome. He had time to 
compose his features, and even put ona 
fitting manner as he apologized for his 
long absence. 

“But you never missed me,” said he to 
the bride. Frederika blushed, for it was 
only too true. 

Busy, even with her orange-blossom 
crown on, she was helping Salome to lay 
thedinner. Joseph gave her a gold cross, 
bought out of his slender wages, and her 
eyes sparkled with delight. She would 
have liked to put it on at once. Morand 
was not rich, and had nothing to give her 
but the gold ring that lay in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Joseph’s secret was tolerably well 
guessed, but the bridegroom was not 
jealous. Joseph and Salome walked into 
church together behind the happy pair. 
The father looked after them and sighed. 

“Two griefs cannot make one happi- 
ness,” thought he. 

The young couple were gone, the for- 
ester’s cottage had become silent. Once 
Salome used to sing at her work, now she 





worked without singing. It was with dif-' 
ficulty that she remembered little details 
of housekeeping, so easy to Frederika. 
But she would not let herself dream. 
“What use would it be?” she often 
thought. “As mother said, ‘ Take care, 
Salome.’” So she redoubled her activ- 
ity in the house, her watchful care over 
her old father, who often smiled when she 
came to relieve him of his gun, and even 
to unbutton his gaiters. 

“Tam still stout enough to take care 
of myself, and I want no assistant,” said 
he. ‘It was Morand I wanted, but the 
lad knew better bow to shift for him- 
self.” 

While her father was in the forest Sa- 
lome spent many a lonely hour, but some- 
times she went with him and watched the 
long slides, like the slide of Alpnach, 
down which the huge logs were thrown. 
It was the brightest day of the very dull 
week, when Joseph paid his usual visit; 
he never failed to come early and depart 
late. But he spoke little, and not even 
the news which the old man was always 
ready to teli about Frederika and her af- 
fairs provoked from him a reply. He 
entered, taciturn and cold, arranging on 
his lap the flowers he had gathered in the 
forest, great handfuls of which he often 
took back to his city home. Never once 
had he exchanged confidences with Sa- 
lome, yet he felt she understood him. 
Whether he spoke or not, her presence 
was arest to him. She, on her side, be- 
gan to find the time long between his 
visits, and each time when Joseph went 
away she said to him, “ You will be sure 
to.come again?” 

Winter returned, but a little less severe 
than the last. The valley lay deep in 
snow, and the forester’s cottage was once 
more shut out from the world. Not from 
Joseph, who got a sledge and succeeded 
in coming every week as usual. He 
brought Father Dominic town news, not 
over-interesting, and newspapers, full of 
the war, which was a ceaseless curiosity 
to the old man, who had once served asa 
soldier in Algeria. 

“ There I used to meet men of all coun- 
tries, and ever after I like to know what 
is passing in the world. Last winter I 
had nearly come to the end of my tobac- 
co, but I do believe I could better want 
my pipe than my newspaper.” 

Salome laughed. ‘Happily, father, 
you can read the same paper twenty times 
over, but you can never re-commence an 
ended pipe. That which vanishes in 
smoke vanishes forever.” 
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Her voice was a little sad; Joseph!trout. It had never occurred to him that 


looked at her surprised; the old man 
tapped his nephew on the shoulder. 
“Thanks to thee, lad, I have wanted 
neither pipe nor newspaper all the winter. 
I do believe you think all the week what 
you can bring us when you come.” 

“No, uncle, I do better than that; Sa- 
lome writes down what she wants one 
week, and J bring it the next.” 

“As you brought the books which I 
saw you reading together, and the crystal 
cup with her name on it that she got last 
week.” 

Joseph blushed, so did Salome, without 
knowing why. 

“ The barometer is falling,” he said ab- 
sently. 

“Nonsense of barometers. I make 
mine out of the winds and clouds, the 
flight of birds, and the leaves of trees. 
These show, as cleverly as you can, the 
state of the weather. When you come 
next week, nephew, you will require no 
sledge.” 

Joseph laughed. It has served me well 
all winter, but I prefer my legs. They 
cost less money.” 

For though his wages had increased, he 
was still very economical. They laughed 
at the large account Joseph was begin- 
ning to have at his, banker’s. But the 
young fellow kept his own counsel over 
his own affairs. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue clouds were low and the sky grey, 
when Joseph, stick in hand, took the next 
time his way to the forester’s cottage. 
Streams long frozen came tumbling down 
the rocks or filtering through the ground, 
the murmur of waters was heard on every 
side. The snow was fast disappearing in 
the forest, but many times the road was 
blocked up by trunks of trees which the 
now freed torrents had torn up, and 
brought tumbling with them down the 
mountain-side. Joseph tried to lift them 
away, so as to make an easier path for 
those who might follow him. But it was 
hard work. His bag slipped from his 
shoulders ; it was heavy, for, sledge or no 
sledge, he would not forget Salome’s com- 
mission. Very tired and breathless was 
he when he reached his uncle’s door. 

Salome stood there alone. “ Father is 
gone to the forest; he is troubled at the 
rapid melting,of the snow. Sometimes 
our stream overflows its banks and does a 
deal of harm.” 

Joseph had spent many an hour by the 
brook-side, gathering flowers or catching 





it could do any harm — the innocent little 
stream ! 

“The sky is not brilliant to-day, and 
the ground is well soaked with rain. Still, 
I think you could walk easily, Salome, if 
you will lean sometimes on me. Shall 
we start and go and look after your fa- 
ther? I own I shall be rather interested 
2 see that pretty, merry little rivulet in a 
ury.” 

Salome did not laugh. ‘“ Accidents 
happen sometimes,” said she gravely, and 
agreed at once to Joseph’s proposal. 
Young and strong, steady-headed, sure- 
footed, she had no fear except for her 
father. “But if we meet him, and you 
take his gun and give him your arm, he 
will come safely home in spite of this 
horrible weather.” 

So chatting, the two cousins went mer- 
rily on. Joseph had got into the habit of 
telling Salome all his cares, which his 
mother was too old and infirm to be 
troub'ed with, and she in her turn had 
many things to say to him which she never 
said to her father. They spoke of pres- 
ent and future unhesitatingiy, but the 
past was always a sealed book with both. 

They reached the stream without find- 
ing the old man. There Joseph stopped, 
horrified at the change. It was nota riv- 
ulet at all, but a foaming, roaring torrent, 
pouring down the mountain-side. 

“For the love of God, let us hurry 
on!” cried Salome. “Close by is a 
ruined house, with a cottage built against 
it. If the stream sweeps it away every- 
body will be drowned.” 

Joseph seized Salome’s hand, and they 
both ran as fast as they could. The noise 
of the waters and the occasional crash of 
falling trees almost deafened them, but 
above it all Salome thought she heard 
cries of distress. She leaped from stone 
to stone, her long hair floating behind 
her. 

Joseph’s eyes followed her in admira- 
tion. ‘Never did I see a woman so 
strong and brave as this gentle Cousin 
Salome !” thought he. 

Arrived at the abandoned house with 
the litile cottage clinging to its wall, they 
found it already half destroyed by the 
violence of the flood. A woman stood at 
the window with a child in her arms, and 
just opposite, on the farther shore, stood 
the old forester, gun in hand, making 
signs to her that he would try to swim 
across. 

Father Dominic used to say of quiet 
Joseph, “He has milk in his veins in- 
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stead of blood,” but it did not seem so 
now. He called out to the bewildered 
woman, with a strong, clear voice accus- 
tomed to be obeyed. And she did obey. 
She rushed out of her cottage with the 
child in her arms, and that instant the old 
wall fell upon it with a crash. She had 
only just escaped death, and her shrieks 
of terror rang through all the noise of 
the flood. 

“ Salome,” said Joseph, “hold your fa- 
ther fast, don’t let him take off his 
clothes ; it would be useless, he could not 
breast the stream; I can!” and he was 

one. 

Salome fell on her knees upon the bank. 
Her father stood by her, shouting out ad- 
vice to the brave fellow who was already 
fighting with the torrent. 

“Mind those branches! That round 
stone is not firm! There is a hole in the 
bed of the stream, where the current is 
always rapid! Brave lad! he guesses 
what he can’t know. That stupid woman! 
She clings to him! She will hinder his 
getting ashore!” 

But Joseph’s feet were firm on shore; 
he was able to make a sign to Salome 
that he would go straight home with the 
woman and child. 

“Let us hurry back and see that there 
is a good fire and wine and food!” cried 
Salome. 

But her father lingered. “If I had been 
only ten years younger, a lad brought up 
in towns would not have shown me how 
to save a woman and child.” 

Meantime Joseph, carrying the child 
and helping the woman, had succeeded in 
getting home first. He had not changed 
his clothes, but he had made up the fire, 
placed the woman in Father Dominic’s 
armchair, and wrapped the child in a rug, 
where it lay warming its little feet in the 
hearth and smiling up at its preserver. 

Salome stood an instant to watch the 
pretty sight, then took the child in her 
arms. ‘Go, Joseph, get yourself dried in 
father’s room. You have done enough 
forone day. You will be ill yourself.” 

“Then will you nurse me?” and he 
took her hand. 

“ Anything you like, if you will only go 
and change your clothes.” 





Some months after Joseph and Salome | 
were walking along the banks of the) 
stream. It was Sunday, and the little | 
waves seemed singing a Sunday psalm. 

‘What a transformation,” said Salome, | 
“since the day when you saved that poor | 
woman and her child! How contented | 
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she is now! This stream is not more 
changed than her life, poor soul! thanks 
to you.” 

“And our life too,” said Joseph ten- 
derly. 

“Yes,” answered Salome, pressing her 
husband’s arm; “our storms are past; 
the stream flows peacefully on. I under- 
stood to-day that one may yet be happy.” 

“1 understood it a little before you did, 
perhaps,” said Joseph, smiling. 





From The Leisure Hour. 
MR. GLADSTONE AT HAWARDEN. 


FIFTY years have passed since Mr. 
Gladstone first entered public life. En- 
glishmen of all shades of opinion have 
recently paid respectful tribute to the 
great qualities displayed in his remark- 
able career. Political controversies have 
no place in these pages, but at such a 
time we may fitly invite our readers to 
accompany us on a visit to Hawarden 
Castle. 

Hawarden, in Flintshire, in north 
Wales, usually pronounced Harden, is far 
removed and remote from the great seat 
and centre of empire. It may almost be 
called a suburb of the singular and an- 
cient city of Chester, from which it is only 
six miles distant; and although the road 
passes the magnificent seat of the Duke 
of Westminster, it is not interesting to a 
stranger, unless, indeed, he should take 
the pedestrian route, which it was not 
the writer’s happiness to take —that de- 
scribed by that pleasant, and now almost 
forgotten, old writer, the Rev. William 
Gilpin —along the embankment of the 
Dee, and over the lower ferry, following a 
footpath across the meadows. But for 
the most part the way lies along dreary 
wastes, unadorned by any of the beautiful 
appendages of landscape scenery so com- 
mon in Wales. Not far removed from 
Hawarden we passed through Broughton 
Hall, and by its pleasant church and 
churchyard, which also belong to the es- 
tate of Hawarden. Hawarden is a large 
village, not pretty, and with all the char- 
acteristics of a Welsh village. It has 
some good houses, and, indeed, it may 
almost seem worthy of the designation of 
a town. It lies at the foot and outside 
the gates of the park and castle. The 
parish is said to contain thérteen thousand 
acres, and of these the estate of Mr. 


Gladstone covers about six thousand nine 
hundred and eight acres, 
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However dreary the road may be, when 
the gates are passed and we enter the 
richly wooded and extensive park, all the 
sternness vanishes and the eye enjoys 
charming vistas opening amongst oaks, 
limes, and elms. It is, indeed, a fine and 
ample domain, and there, as you go along 
the fine drive, on the height on the left, is 
the ruin of the ancient castle, to which 
the present quite modern and more home- 
like habitation is the successor. 

The traditional history of this castle 
travels back to a very remote antiquity, 
and is the central point of interest to 
many a tragedy, and some of a very gro- 
tesque character. For instance, for many 
ages the inhabitants of Hawarden were 
called “ Harden Jews,” and for this desig- 
nation we have the following legendary 
account. In the year 946, during the 
reign of Cynan ap Elis ap Anarawd, king 
of Gwynedd North, there was a Christian 
temple at Harden, and a rood-loft, in 
which was placed an image of the Virgin 
Mary, with a very large cross in her hands, 
which was called “holy rood.” During a 
very hot and dry summer the inhabitants 
prayed much and ardently for rain, but 
without any effect. Among the rest, Lady 
Trowst, wife of Sytsyllt, governor of Har- 
den Castle, went also to pray, when, dur- 
ing this exercise, the holy rood fell upon 
her head and killed her. Such behavior 
upon the part of this wooden Virgin could 
be tolerated no more. A great tumult 
ensued in consequence, and it was con- 
cluded to try the said Virgin for murder, 
and the jury not only found her guilty of 
wilful murder, but of inattention in not 
answering the prayers of innumerable pe- 
titioners. The sentence was hanging, but 
Span, of Mancot, who was one of the jury, 
opposed this act, saying it was best to 
drown, since it was rain they prayed for. 
This was fiercely opposed by Corbin of 
the Gate, who advised that she should be 
laid on the sands near the river. So, this 
being done, the tide carried the lady, 
floating gently, like another lady, Elaine, 
upon its soft bosom, and placed her near 
the walls of Caerleon (now Chester), where 
she was found next day, says the legend, 
drowned and dead. Here the inhabitants 
of Caerleon buried her. Upon this occa- 
sion, it is said, the river, which had until 
then been called the Usk, was changed to 
Rood Die, or Rood Dee. We need not 
stay here to analyze some things belong- 
ing to locality and etymology, which ap- 
pear to us somewhat anachronistic and 
contradictory in this ancient and queer 
legend. 
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Hawarden appears to have been a 
stronghold of the Saxons, for, on the in- 
vasion of William, it was found in the 
possession of Edwin, sovereign of Deira; 
indeed, the word “ Hawarden ” is supposed 
to be synonymous with the word Burg- 
Ardden, Ardin, a fortified mount, or hill. 
It is usually supposed to be an English 
word, but of Welsh derivation, and is no 
doubt related to dizas,in Welsh the exact 
equivalent to the Saxon durg. It is be- 
lieved that the old castle was built shortly 
after the Conquest. This is very prob- 
able, for that was the age of castles, and 
old Hawarden Castle was probably no ex- 
ception to those cruel haunts of feudal 
tyranny and oppression. Many, years 
since, when the rubbish was cleared away 
beneath the castle ruin, a flight of steps 
was found, at the foot of which was a 
door, and a drawbridge which crossed a 
long deep chasm neatly faced with free- 
stone, then another door leading to several 
small rooms, all, probably, places of con- 
finement ; and those hollows, now fringed 
with timber trees, in those days consti- 
tuted a broad, deep fosse. We find it 
afterwards in the possession of Roger 
Fitzvalarine, a son of one of the adven- 
turers who came over with the Conqueror. 
Then it was held, subordinately, by the 
Monthault, or Montalt, family, the stew- 
ards of the palatinate of Chester. It is 
remarkable, as we noticed in our story of 
Hughenden Manor, that as the traditions 
of that ancient place touched the memory 
of Simon de Montfort, the great Earl of 
Leicester, so do they also in the story of 
the old castle of Hawarden. Here Lle- 
welyn, the last native prince of Wales, held 
a memorable conference with the earl. 
Within the walls of Hawarden was signed 
the treaty of peace between Wales and 
Cheshire, not long to last; and here Lle- 
welyn saw the beautiful daughter of De 
Montfort, whose memory haunted him so 
tenderly and solong. Again we find the 
castle in the possession of the Montalt 
family, from whom it descended to the 
Stanleys, the Earls of Derby. The most 
illustrious resident in Hawarden is the 
great statesman to whom it is now a favor- 
ite home; yet here the last native princes 
of Wales, Llewelyn and David, attempted 
to grasp their crumbling sceptre. Here, 
no doubt, halted Edward I., “girt with 
many a baron bold;” here the Tudor 
prince, Henry VII., of Welsh birth, vis- 
ited in the later years of the fifteenth 
century; and this was the occasion upon 
which it passed into the family whose 
representative had proclaimed him mon- 
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arch on Bosworth field. But when James, 
Earl of Derby, was beheaded after the 
battle of Worcester, in 1651, the estate 
was purchased under the Sequestration 
Act by Serjeant Glynn, through whom it 
comes into its present possession, by Mrs. 
Gladstone, and his portrait hangs over the 
mantelshelf of the drawing-room; “but,” 
said Mrs. Gladstone, in calling our atten- 
tion to it, “he is an ancestor of whom 
we have no occasion to be and are not 
proud.” 

The aspect of the house is very impres- 
sive and imposing as it first suddenly 
seems to start upon the view after the 
long carriage-drive through the noble 
trees, if not immediately near, but break- 
ing and brightening the view on either 
hand; yet, within and without, the house 
seems like its mighty master — not pen- 
sive nor rural; it does not even breathe 
the spirit of quiet. Its rooms look active 
and power-compelling, and we could not 
but feel that they were not indebted to 
any of the esthetic inventions and ele- 
gances of furniture for their charm. Thus 
we have heard of one visitor pathetically 
exclaiming, “ Not one dado adorns the 
walls!” Hawarden is called a castle, but 
it has not, either in its exterior or interior, 
the aspect of a castle. It is a home; it 
has a noble appearance as it rises on the 
elevated ground near the old feudal ruin 
which it has superseded, and looks over 
the grand and forest-like park, the grand 
pieces of broken ground, dells and hol- 
lows, and charming woodlands. 

When within the house, in every room 
you seem to be surrounded by books; 

ooks, quantities of them, in the break- 
fast-room; and in the great and noble 
library, the lofty room surrounded with 
books; here, a noble heirloom of the 
Glynn family, a portrait by Vandyke of 
that marvellous man, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
hangs over the fireplace. This seems 
to be a favorite picture of Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s, who especially called our atten- 
tion to it. Other interesting pictures 
light the way, conspicuously an engraving 
of Millais’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
which, however noble as an imitation of 
the style of Velasquez, fails to give any 
suggestion of the light and play of life 
which glows and gleams from the face of 
the original in every moment of conversa- 
tion. You step from the library into the 
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tion; and no wonder, for, strange as it 
may seem to say it, between the two 
statesmen there are remarkable points of 
resemblance, both men equal to a great 
national emergency. Pitt was a mighty 
master of finance — the mightiest chan- 
cellor of the exchequer England had 
known until even his genius was trans- 
cended in this department by that of the 
present living minister. 

At the door of the study the minister 
graciously received us, and with a warm 
pressure of the hand made us at home 
at once in this great workshop of the 
mind, of so many studies and cares; 
and here, in order, or disorder, were still 
books, and books, and books, papers, 
busts, portraits, and every variety of fur- 
niture of culture and taste. We saw very 
few indications of any care for costly or 
elegant bindings. Clearly the volumes 
were there, not as the furniture of the 
house, but the furniture of the incessantly 
acquisitive mind. It isa venerable apart- 
ment. At different tables — there are 
several in the room reserved and set apart 
for various occupations —the visitor is 
instantly impressed as by the memories 
of a variety of labor. 7Zy7s is the literary 
table ; here “ Fuventus Mundi” was writ- 
ten; here the Homeric studies were pur- 
sured. “Ah!” sighs Mr. Gladstone, “it 
is along time since I sat there!” This 
is the political table; here the Irish Bills 
and the budgets were shaped and fash- 
ioned. And here is Mrs. Gladstone’s 
table; here she probably planned her or- 
phanage, and the hospital she first called 
into existence. This is the room where 
the scholar and the statesman spends the 
chief portion of his time; there is the 
theological portion of the library —an 
ample collection; separate compartments 
receive the works of Homer, and Shake- 
speare, and Dante; and the busts of Syd- 
ney Herbert, and Mr. Gladstone’s old 
college friend, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Canning, and Cobden, and Homer 
bend from the bookcases, and Tenny- 
son looks out from a large bronze me- 
dallion. 

Of course, we cannot visit Hawarden 
without also paying a visit to the church. 
It is a fair large structure, externally a 
plain old brick building, with a low tower 
and dwarf spire, standing in the midst of 
a large population of graves. About thirty 


study — it is the anteroom of the Jibrary. | years since the church was almost entirely 


As we did so we were, perhaps, surprised | destroyed by fire. 


The walls, however, 


by the presence of a most breathing bust | escaped destruction, and the present build- 
of William Pitt, for whom Mr. Gladstone 
is understood to have the highest admira- 


| 


ing is a restoration to the memory of the 
immediate ancestor from whom the entire 
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estate is derived by the present family. 
The rector, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, 
the second son of the premier, although 
not a great preacher, is one to whom men 
listen with pleasure ; he is quietly earnest 
and instructive. But, no doubt, the most 
singular scene in the Hawarden Church, 
beheld usually when the premier is in res- 
idence in the castle, is to see him sitting 
in the plain, uncushioned pew, near the 
lectern and opposite the pulpit. It may 
be thought — perhaps feared — that of the 
crowds which fill the church at the morn- 
ing and evening service, multitudes are 
brought together, strangers, week after 
week, to obtain a view of that face so 
gnarled and rugged, and often so pale. It 
must be admitted that the spectacle of 
the prime minister of a great naticn tak- 
ing part, week after week, in the simple 
service of an obscure village church is a 
sight the world has seldom if ever seen, 
Seated near to the reading-desk, at the 
time and place indicated, he quietly rises 
and goes through his part of the service, 
reading the lessons from the desk. Then 
he resumes his seat, and, while joining 
heartily in the other parts ‘of the service, 
usually listens to the sermon with head 
thrown back and closed eyes. Then the 
service closes, and the premier throws a 
coat over his shoulders without putting 
his arms into it: he is only on his way to 
the rectory. The family all seem to live 
together in the most beautiful relations of 
lovable unity. But as he walks along 
the churchyard path it is probably lined 
with visitors, waiting, uncovered, to greet | 
him as he passes “along. With hat io 
hand, his head uncovered, he passes 
through the human lane of lovers and ad- 
mirers — perhaps of some enemies too — 
exchanging smiles and nods and friendly 
negotiations till he is safe in the house- 
hold room of the rector, his son. We 
have heard that both Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone attribute much of his health to the 
fact that he will have his Sabbath to him- 
self and to his family, undisturbed by any 
of the agitations of business, the cares of 
State, or even the recreations of litera- 
ture and scholastic study. 

It is impossible to restrain a sense of 
admiration for this profound public re- 
gard for the day of rest. Whether in 
London or at Hawarden, he puts us in 
mind of his great predecessor in the states- | 
manship of England, Cecil Lord Burleigh, | 
who, when he arrived at Theobalds on a} 
Saturday evening, would throw off his | 
cloak or chain of “office and exclaim, “ Lie 
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Yes, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus), 

That before living he’d learn how to live — 
No end to learning ; 

Earn the means first — God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 

Was it not great? Did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burden) 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 


It may, however, truly be said, while 
keeping clear of all party difference, Mr. 
Gladstone is a very remarkable study. 
He possesses a singular variety of faculty 
and amazing fulness of vitality. Mind 
and body seem equal in perfection of an- 
imation and agility. How truly it has 
been said, “There is no way of making 
heroism easy. Labor, iron labor, is the 
only way.” Mr. Gladstone reminds us of 
what Cecil said of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“He can toil terribly.” But nature, when 
she adds difficulty on difficulty, gives 
brains. In his exceeding simplicity of 
character he seems to say, “I am born to 
this position. I szus¢ take it, and neither 
you nor I can help or hinder me; surely 
then I need not fret myself to guard my 
own dignity.” To fell a stout and ancient 
tree of ample girth; to walk with ease 
and pleasure a dozen miles; to translate 
from English into elegant Latin, or to 
translate from Latin or Greek into ele- 

gant English; to address a concourse of 
twenty- five thousand persons ; or to de- 
liver an oration from the chair of an 
| university; to deal successfully with the 
"complicating embarrassments of a tariff, 
the perplexities of a chancellor of the 
exchequer; to write essays as an accom- 
plished journalist; or firmly to grasp the 
rudder of the vessel of the State, —all 
these exhibit a variety of power surely 
not less than astonishing to ordinary mor- 
tals; to all which it must be added that 
he is not a remote and silent landlord. 
He is at home and talkative with all the 
tenants and villagers, takes an interest in 
the literary or young men’s society of his 
little village, is a frequent caller at many 
of the houses of the villagers. One old 
dame makes it her boast that she has fre- 
quently told Mr. Gladstone all that was 
on her mind, while a wise old farmer, 
whose house we passed on our way, is 
constantly visited by the premier, who 
deems it to be a part of the wisdom of his 
life to make himself acquainted with the 
| opinions and ways of thinking of all sorts 
-and conditions of men. He has some- 
thing to say to everybody, and something 


there and rest, my good lord treasurer!” | to listen to with respect ‘from everybody. 

















A FAREWELL 


He has none of the jauntiness of Lord 
Palmerston, yet the cares of empire seem 
to sit lightly also upon his shoulders. He 
has not the remoteness which we found 
characteristic of Lord Beaconsfield, but 
an affable nearness, and it is impossible 
to approach him and look into his face 
without feeling that you are in the pres- 
ence of a man who disdains all chicanery, 
all meanness, and who breathes magna- 
nimity as his native air. 

If Mr. Gladstone be a firm Anglican, 
we obtain a fine insight as to the breadth 
of his Christian sentiments from the fol- 
lowing extract from his address at the 
Liverpool College in December, 1872: 
“ Not less forcibly than justly,” he said, 
“you hear much to the effect that the 
divisions among Christians render it im- 
possible to say what Christianity is, and 
so destroy all certainty as to the true 
religion. But if the divisions among 
Christians are remarkable, not less so is 
their unity in the greatest doctrines that 
they hold. Well-nigh fifteen hundred 
years have passed away since the great 
controversies concerning the Deity and 
the person of the Redeemer were, after a 
long agony, determined. As before that 
time, in a manner less defined but ade- 
quate for their day, so, ever since that 
time, amid all chance and change, more 
—aye, many more —than ninety-nine in 
every hundred Christians have, with one 
voice, confessed the Deity and incarna- 
tion of our Lord as the cardinal and cen- 
tral truth of our religion. Surely there is 
some comfort here, some sense of broth- 
erhood; some glory due to the past, some 
hope for the times that are to come.” 

It would be exceedingly ungracious if 
we were to close this paper without men- 
tioning the urbane and beneficent lady to 
whom Mr. Gladstone is indebted for this 
noble historical home. Mrs. Gladstone, 
the daughter of Sir Stephen Glynn, has 
so entered into and partaken of all the 
triumphs of her illustrious husband that 
any record would be defective which did 
not pay honor to her name; and then, a 
very interesting feature, and one of the 
most interesting buildings at Hawarden, 
is Mrs. Giadstone’s Orphanage, which 
stands close to the castle. Here desolate 
orphans are well cared for, and find, until 
they have to enter on the conflict and to 
encounter the cares of life, a happy home. 
Also it is very pleasing to record that, as 
there is no village library in Hawarden, 
the great library at the Castle, consisting 
of some ten thousand volumes, is open to 
borrowers, no further security being taken 
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than the entry of the name of the bor- 
rower, with the date of the transaction. 
It may be presumed that the treasures of 
the inner study are guarded from the 
profanation of uncultured fingers and un- 
learned eyes. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A FAREWELL APPEARANCE, 


A DOG STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


“ DANDY, come here, sir, I want you.” 
The little girl who spoke was standing by 
the table in the morning-room of a Lon- 
don house one summer day, and she spoke 
to a small silver-grey terrier lying curled 
up at the foot of one of the window-cur- 
tains. 

As Dandy happened to be particularly 
comfortable just then, he pretended not to 
hear, in the hope that his child-mistress 
would not press the point. 

But she did not choose to be trifled 
with in this way: he was called more im- 
periously still, until] he could dissemble 
no longer and came out gradually, stretch- 
ing himself and yawning with a deep sense 
of injury. 

“] know you haven’t been asleep — I 
saw you watching the flies,” she said. 
* Come up here, on the table.” 

Seeing there was no help for it he 
obeyed, and sat down on the table-cloth 
opposite to her, with his tongue hanging 
out and his eyes blinking, waiting her 
pleasure. 

Dandy was rather particular as to the 
hands he allowed to touch him, but gener- 
ally speaking he found it pleasant enough 
(when he had nothing better to do) to re- 
sign himself to be pulled about, lectured, 
or caressed by Hilda. 

She was a strikingly pretty child, with 
long curling brown locks, and a petulant 
profile which reminded one of Mr. 
Doyle’s charming wilful little fairy prin- 
cesses. 

On the whole, although Dandy pri- 
vately considered she had taken rather a 
liberty in disturbing him, he was willing 
to overlook it. 

“l’ve been thinking, Dandy,” said 
Hilda reflectively, “that as you and Lady 
Angelina will be thrown a good deal to- 
| gether when we go into the country next 
| week, you ought to know one another, 
)and you have never been properly intro- 
| duced yet; so l’m going to introduce you 
| now.” 
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Now Lady Angelina was only Hilda’s 
doll, and a doll, too, with perhaps as few 
ideas as any doll ever had yet — which is 
a good deal to say. 

Dandy despised her with all the enlight- 
enment of a thoroughly superior dog; he 
considered there was simply nothing in 
her, except possibly bran, and it had 
made him jealous and angry for a long 
time to notice what influence this staring, 
simpering creature had managed to gain 
over her mistress. 

“ Now sit up,” said Hilda. Dandy sat 
up. He felt that committed him to noth- 
ing, but he was careful not to look at 
Lady Angelina, who was lolling ungrace- 
fully in the work-basket with her toes 
turned in. 

“ Lady Angelina,” said Hilda next, with 
great ceremony, “let me introduce my 
particular friend, Mr. Dandy. Dandy, you 
ought to bow and say something nice and 
clever, only you can’t; so you must give 
Angelina your paw instead.” 

Here was an insult for a self-respecting 
dog! Dandy determined never to dis- 
grace himself by presenting his paw to a 
doll —it was quite against his principles. 
He dropped on all fours rebelliously. 

“ That’s very rude of you,” said Hilda, 
“but you shalldo it. Angelina will think 
it so odd of you. Sit up again and give 
your paw, and let Angelina stroke your 
head.” 

The dog’s little black nose wrinkled 
and his lips twitched, showing his sharp 
white teeth: he was not going to be 
touched by Angelina’s flabby wax hand if 
he could help it! 

Unfortunately Hilda—like older peo- 
ple sometimes — was bent upon forcing 
persons to know one another, in spite of 
an obvious unwillingness on at least one 
side, and so she brought the doll up to 
the terrier, and, taking one limp pink 
arm, attempted to pat the dog’s head with 
it. 

This was too much: his eyes flamed 
red like two signal lamps, there was a 
sharp sudden snap, and the next minute 
Lady Angelina’s right arm was crunched 
viciously between Dandy’s keen teeth. 

After that there was a terrible pause. 
Dandy knew he was in for it, but he was 
not sorry. He dropped the mangled 
pieces of wax one by one, and stood there 
with his head on one side, growling to 
himself, but wincing for all that, for he 
was afraid to meet Hilda’s indignant grey 
eyes. 

“You abominable, barbarous dog!” 
she said at last, using the longest words 
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she could to impress him. ‘See what 
you’ve done! you've bitten poor Lady 
Angelina’s arm off.” 

He could not deny it—he had; he 
looked down at the fragments before him, 
and then sullenly up again at Hilda. His 
eyes said what he felt — “I’m glad of it; 
serves her right — I’d do it again!” 

“You deserve to be well whipped,” 
continued Hilda severely; “but you do 
howl so. I shall leave you to your own 
conscience” (a favorite remark of her 
governess) “until your bad heart is 
touched, and you come here and say you’re 
sorry and beg both our pardons. I only 
wish you could be made to pay for a new 
arm. Go away out of my sight, you bad 
dog, I can’t bear to look at you!” 

Dandy, still impenitent, moved leisurely 
down from the table and out of the open 
door into the kitchen. He was thinking 
that Angelina’s arm was very nasty, and 
he should like something to take the taste 
away. When he got down-stairs, how- 
ever, he found the butcher was calling 
and had left the area gate open — which 
struck him as a good opportanity for a 
ramble. By the time he came back Hilda 
would have forgotten all about it, or she 
might think he was lost, and find -out 
which was the more valuable animal —an 
intelligent dog like himself or a silly, use- 
less doll. 

Hilda saw him from the window as he 
bolted out with tail erect. “He’s doing 
it to show off,” she said to herself; “he’s 
a horrid dog sometimes. But I suppose 
I shall have to forgive him when he comes 
back !” 

However, Dandy did not come back 
that night, nor all next day, nor the day 
after that, nor any more; for the fact was, 
an experienced dog-stealer had long had 
his eye upon him, and Dandy happened 
to come across him that very morning. 

He was not such a stupid dog as to be 
unaware he was doing wrong in following 
a stranger, but then the man had such 
delightful suggestions about him of things 
dogs love to eat, and Dandy had started 
for his run in a disobedient temper. 

So he followed the broken-nosed, ban- 
dy-legged man till they reached a narrow, 
lonely alley, and then, just as Dandy was 
thinking about going home again, the 
stranger turned suddenly on him, hemmed 
him up in a corner, caught him dexter- 
ously up in one hand, tapped him sharply 
on the head, and slipped him, stunned, 
into a capacious inside pocket. 


“5 thought werry likely I should come 
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on you in ’ere, Bob,” said a broken-nosed 
man in a fur cap, about a week after Dan- 
dy’s disappearance, to a short, red-faced, 
hoarse man, who was drinking at the bar 
of a public house. 

“ Ah,” said the hoarse man, “ well, you 
ain’t fur out as it happens.” 

“Yes, I did,” said the other. “I met 
your partner the other day, and he tells 
me you're looking out for a noo Toby 
dawg— I’ve got a article somewheres 
about me at this moment I should like 
you to cast a eye over.” 

And, diving into his inside pocket, he 
fished out a small, shining, silver-grey 
terrier, which he slammed down rather 
roughly on the pewter counter. 

Of course the terrier was Hilda’s lost 
Dandy. For some reason or other, the 
dog-stealer had not thought it prudent to 
claim the reward offered for him as he 
had intended to do at first, and Dandy 
not being of a breed in fashionable de- 
mand, the man was trying to get rid of 
him now for the best price he could ob- 
tain from humble purchasers. 

“Well, we do want a understudy, and 
that’s a fact,” said the hoarse man, who 
was one of the managers of M7. Punch’s 
Theatre. “The Toby as travels with us 
now is breakin’ up, getting-so blind he 
don’t know Punch from Jack Ketch. But 
that there animal ’ud never make a’it as 
a Toby,” he said, examining Dandy criti- 
cally: “why, that’s bin a gen’leman’s 
dawg once, that has —we don’t want no 
amatoors on our show!” 

“It’s the amatoors as draws nowadays,” 
said the dog-fancier: “not but what this 
’ere particular dawg has his gifts for the 
purfession. You see him sit up and 
smoke a pipe and give yer his paw, now.” 

And he put Dandy through these per- 
formances on the sloppy counter. It was 
much worse than being introduced to 
Angelina; but hunger and fretting and 
rough treatment had broken down the 
dog’s spirit, and it was with dull submis- 
sion now that he repeated the poor little 
tricks Hilda had taught him with such 
pretty perseverance. 

“It’s no use talking,” said the show- 
man, though he began to show some signs 
of yielding: “it takes a tyke born and 
bred to make a reg’lar Toby. And this 
ain’t a young dog, and he ain’t ’ad no 
proper dramatic eddication—he’s not 
worth to us not the lowest you’d take for 
him.” 

“Well now, I'll tell you ’ow fur I’m 
willing to meet yer,” said the other per- 
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you, for ” And so they haggled on 
for a little longer, but at the end of the 
interview Dandy had changed hands, and 
was permanently engaged as a member of 
Mr. Punch’s travelling company. 

A few days after that Dandy made ac- 
quaintance with his strange fellow-per- 
formers. The men had put the show up 
on a deserted part of a common near Lon- 
don, behind the railings of a little ceme- 
tery where no one was likely to interfere 
with them, and the new Toby was hoisted 
up on the very narrow and uncomfortable 
shelf to go through his first interview with 
Mr. Punch. 

When that popular gentleman appeared 
at his side Dancy examined him with 
pricked and curious ears. He was rather 
odd-looking, but his smile, though there 
was certainly a good deal of it, seemed 
genial and encouraging, and the poor dog 
wagged his tail in a conciliatory manner 
— he wanted some one to be kind to him 
again. 

“The dawg’s a fool, Jem,” growled 
Bob, the other proprietor of the show, a 
little, shabby, dirty-faced man with a thin 
and ragged red beard, who was watching 
the experiment from the outside: “he’s 
a-waggin’ his bloomin’ tail —he’ll be a- 
lickin’ of Punch’s face next! Try him 
with a squeak.” 

And Jem produced a sound which was 
a hideous compound of chuckle, squeak, 
and crow, when Dandy, in the full persua- 
sion that the strange figure must be a 
new variety of cat, flew at it blindly. 

But though he managed to get a firm 
grip of its great hook nose, there was 
not much satisfaction to be got out of 
that—the hard wood made his teeth 
ache, and besides, in his excitement he 
overbalanced himself and came suddenly 
down upon Mr. James Blott inside, who 
swore horribly and put him up again. 

Then, after a little highly mysterious 
dancing up and down, and wagging his 
head, Mr. Punch, in the most un-called- 
for manner, hit Dandy over the head with 
a stick (in order, as Jem put it, “to get 
up a ill-feeling between them”), a wan- 
ton insult which made the dog madder 
than ever. 

He did not revenge himself at once: he 
only barked furiously and retreated to his 
corner of the stage; but the next time 
Punch came sidling cautiously up to him, 
Dandy made, not for his wooden head, 
but for a place between his shoulders 
which he thought looked more yielding. 

There was a savage howl from below, 





suasively; “you shall have him, seein’ it’s | Punch dropped in a heap on the narrow 
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shelf, and Mr. Blott sucked his finger and 
thumb with many curses. 

Mr. Punch was not killed, however, 
though Dandy had at first imagined he 
had settled him. He revived almost di- 
rectly, when he proceeded to rain down 
such a shower of savage blows from his 
thick stick upon every part of the dog’s 
defenceless body, that Dandy was com- 
pletely subdued long before his master 
thought fit to leave off. 

By the time the lesson came to an end, 
Dandy was sore and shaken and dazed, 
for Jem had allowed himself to be a little 
carried away by personal feeling; still it 
only showed Dandy more plainly that Mr. 
Punch was not a person to be trifled with, 
and, though he liked him as little as ever, 
he respected as well as feared him. 

Unfortunately for Dandy, he was a 
highly intelligent terrier, of an inquiring 
turn of mind, and so, after he had been 
led about for some days with the show, 
and was able to think things over and put 
them together, he began to suspect that 
Punch and the other figures were not 
alive after all, but only a particularly ugly 
set of dolls, which Mr. Blott put in mo- 
tion in some way best known to himself. 

From the time he was perfectly certain 
of this he felt a degraded dog indeed. 
He had scorned once to allow himself to 
be even touched by Angelina (who atleast 
was not unpleasant to look at, and always 
quite inoffensive): now, every hour of 
his life he found himself ordered about 
and insulted before a crowd of shabby 
strangers by a vulgar, tawdry doll, to 
which he was obliged to be civil and even 
affectionate, as if it was something real! 

Dandy was an honest dog, and so, of 
course, it was very revolting to his feel- 
ings to have to impose on the public in 
this manner; but Mr. Punch, if he was 
only a doll, had a way of making himself 
obeyed. 

And though in time the new Toby 
learned to perform his duties respectably 
enough, he did so without the least en- 
thusiasm : it wounded his pride — besides 
making him very uncomfortable — when 
Punch caught hold of his head, and some- 
thing with red whiskers and a blue frock 
took him by the hind legs, and danced 
jerkily round the stage with him. He 
hated that more than anything. Day by 
day he grew more miserable and home- 
sick. 

He loathed the Punch and Judy show 
and every doll in it, from the hero down 
to the ghost and the baby. Jem and Bob 
were not actually unkind to him, and 
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would even have been friendly had he 
allowed it; but he was a dainty dog, with 
a natural dislike to ill-dressed and dirty 
persons, and shrank from their rough if 
well-meant advances. He never could 
forget what he had once been, and what 
he was, and often, in the close sleeping- 
room of some common lodging-house, he 
dreamed of the comfortable home he had 
lost, and Hilda’s pretty imperious face, 
and woke to miss her more than ever. 

At first his new masters had been care- 
ful to keep him from all chance of es- 
cape, and Bob led him after the show bya 
string; but, as he seemed to be getting 
resigned to his position, they allowed him 
io run loose. 

He was trotting tamely at Jem’s heels 
one hot August morning, followed by a 
small train of admiring children, when all 
at once he became aware that he was in a 
street he knew well — he was near his old 
home —a few minutes’ hard run and he 
would be safe with Hilda! 

He looked up sideways at Bob, who 
was beating his drum and blowing his 
pipes with his eyes on the lower and up- 
per windows. Jem’s head was inside the 
show, and both were in front and not 
thinking of him just then. 

Dandy stopped, turned round upon the 
unwashed children behind, looked wist- 
fully up at them as much as to say “ Don’t 
tell,” and then bolted at the top of his 
speed. 

There was a shrill cry from the children 
at once of “ Oh, Mr. Punch, sir, please — 
your dawg’s a-runnin’ away from yer!” 
and angry calls to return from the two 
men. Bob even made an attempt to pur- 
sue him, but the drum was too much in 
his way, and a small dog is not easily 
caught at the best of times when he takes 
it into his head to run away. So he gave 
it up sulkily. 

Meanwhile Dandy ran on, till the shouts 
behind died away. Once an errand-boy, 
struck by the particolored frill round the 
dog’s neck, tried to stop him, but he man- 
aged to slip past him and run out into the 
middle of the road, and kept on blindly, 
narrowly escaping being run over several 
times by tradesmen’s carts. 

And at last, panting and exhausted, he 
reached the well-remembered gate, out of 
which he had marched so defiantly, it 
seemed long ages ago. 

The railings were covered with wire 
netting inside, as he knew, but fortunately 
some one had left the gate open, and 
he pattered eagerly down the area-steps, 
feeling safe and at home at last. 
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The kitchen door was shut, but the 
window was not, and, as the sill was low, 
he contrived to scramble up somehow and 
jump into the kitchen, where he reckoned 
upon finding friends to protect him. 

But he found it empty, and looking 
strangely cold and desolate; only a small 
fire was smouldering in the range, instead 
of the cheerful blaze he remembered 
there, and he could not find the cook — 
an especial patroness of his — anywhere. 

He scampered up into the hall, making 
straight for the morning-room, where he 
knew he should find Hilda curled up in 
one of the armchairs with a book. 

But that room was empty too — the 
shutters were up, and the halilight which 
streamed in above them showed a dreary 
state of confusion: the writing-table was 
covered with a sheet and put away in a 
corner, the chairs were piled up on the 
centre-table, the carpet had been taken 
up and rolled under the sideboard, and 
there was a faint warm smell of flue and 
dust and putty in the place. 

He pattered out again, feeling puzzled 
and a little afraid, and went up the bare 
stone staircase to find Hilda in one of the 
upper rooms, perhaps in the nursery. 

But the upper rooms, too, were all bare 
and sheeted and ghostly, and, higher up, 
the stairs were spotted with great stars of 
whitewash, and there were ladders and 
planks on which strange men in dirty 
white blouses were talking and joking a 
great deal, and doing a little whitewashing 
now and then, when they had time for it. 

Their voices echoed up and down the 
stairs with a hollow noise that scared 
him, and he was afraid to venture any 
higher. Besides, he knew by this time 
somehow that Hilda, her father and moth- 
er, all the friends he had counted upon 
seeing again, would not be found in any 
part of that house. 

It was the same house, though sadly 
stripped and deserted, but all the life and 
color and movement had gone out of it; 
and he ran here and there, seeking for 
them in vain. 

He picked his way forlornly down to 
the hall again, and there he found a 
mouldy old woman with a duster pinned 
over her head and a dustpan and brush in 
her hand; for, unhappily for him, the 
family, servants and all, had gone away 
some days before into the country, and 
this old woman had been put into the 
house as caretaker. 

She dropped her brush and pan witha 
start as she saw him, for she was not fond 
of dogs. 
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“Why, deary me,” she said morosely, 
“if it hasn’t give me quite a turn. How- 
ever did the nasty little beast get in? 
a-gallivantin’ about as if the ’ole place 
belonged to him!” 

Dandy sat up and begged. In the old 
days he would not have done such a thing 
for any servant below a cook (who was 
always worth being polite to), but he felt 
a very reduced and miserable little animal 
indeed just then, and he thought she 
might be able to take him to Hilda. 

But the charwoman’s only idea was to 
get rid of him as quickly as possible. 

“Why, if it ain’t a Toby dawg!” she 
cried, as her dim old eyes caught sight of 
his frill. “Here, you get out, you don’t 
belong ’ere!” 

And she took him up by the scruff of 
the neck and went to the front door. As 
she opened it, a sound came from the 
street outside which Dandy knew only 
too well; it was the long-drawn squeak of 
Mr. Punch. 

“That's where he come from, I'll bet a 
penny,” cried the caretaker, and she went 
down the steps and called over the gate, 
“Hi, master, you don’t happen to have 
lost your Toby dawg, do you? Is this 
him?” 

The man with the drum came up — it 
was Bob himself; and thereupon Dandy 
was ignominiously handed over the rail- 
ings to him, and delivered up once more 
to the hard life he had so nearly suc- 
ceeded in shaking off. 

He had a severe beating when they got 
him home, as a warning to him not to re- 
bel again — and he never did try to run 
away a second time. Where was the 
good of it? Hilda was gone he did not 
know where, and the house was a home 
no longer. 

So he went patiently about with the 
show, a dismal little dog-captive, the dull- 
est little Toby that ever delighted a street 
audience; so languid and listless at times 
that Mr. Punch was obliged to rap him 
really hard on the head before he could 
induce him to take the slightest notice of 
him. 

But in spite of all this, he made the 
people laugh; most, perhaps, at night, 
when the show was lit up by a flaring can 
of paraffin, and he sat with his feet in 
Punch’s coffin, howling dolefully at the 
melancholy strains of Bob’s pipes, which 
Dandy always found too much for his 
feelings. 


It was winter time, about a fortnight 
after Christmas, and the night was snowy 
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and slushy outside, though warm enough 
in the kitchen of a big Belgravian house. 
The kitchen was crowded, a stream of 
waiters and gorgeous powdered footmen 
and smart maids perpetually coming and 
going; in front of the fire a tired little 
terrier, with a shabby frill round his neck, 
was basking in the blaze, and near him 
sat a little, dirty-faced man with a red 
beard, who was being listened to with 
some attention by a few of the upper ser- 
vants who were enjoying a moment's lei- 
sure. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “I’ve been in 
the purfession a sight o’ years now, but I 
don’t know as I ever heard on a Punch’s 
show like me and my mate’s bein’ en- 
gaged for a reg’lar swell evenin’ party 
afore. It shows, to my mind, as public 
taste is a-comin’ round —it ain’t quite so 
low as formerly.” 

The little man was Bob; and he, with 
his partner Jem, and Dandy, were in the 
house owing to an eccentric notion of its 
master, who happened to have a taste for 
experiments. 

He agreed with many who consider 
that some kind of amusement in the in- 
tervals of dancing is welcome to children; 
but it was one of his ideas too that they 
must be getting a little bored by the inev- 
itable lecture with the dissolving views, 
and find a conjuror (even after seeing him 
several times in a fortnight) as a rule 
more bewildering than amusing; although, 
as a present-producing animal, the last has 
his compensations. 

He was curious to see whether the 
drama of Punch and Judy had quite lost 
its old power to please. He could easily 
have hired an elegant and perfectly re- 
fined form of the entertainment from some 
of the fashionable toy-shops or “ univer- 
sal providers,” only unfortunately in these 
improved versions much of the original 
fun is often found to have been refined 
away. 

So he had decided upon introducing 
the original Mr. Punch from his native 
streets and in his natural uncivilized state, 
and Jem and Bob chanced to be the per- 
sons selected to exhibit him. 

“Juveniles is all alike,” observed the 
butler, who, having been commissioned 
to engage the showmen, condescended to 
feel a fatherly interest in the affair; “igh 
or low, there’s nothing pleases ’em more 
than seeing one party a-fetching another 
party a thunderin’ good whack over the 
‘ead. That’s where, in my opinion, all 
these pantomimes makes a_ mistake. 
There’s too much bally and music ’all 
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about ’em, and not ’arf enough buttered 
slide and red-’ot poker.” 

“There’s plenty of ’ead-whackin’ in our 
show,” said Bob, with some pride, “ for 
my partner Jem, you see, he don’t find as 
the dialogue come as fluid to him as he 
could wish for, so he cuts a deal of it, and 
what ain’t squeakin’ is mostly stick — like 
a cheap operer.” 

“Your little dog seems very wet and 
tired,” said a pretty housemaid, bending 
down to pat Dandy, as he lay stretched 
out wearily at her feet. ‘“ Would he eata 
cake if I got one for him?” 

“He ain’t, not to say, fed on cakes as a 
general thing,” said Bob drily, “but you 
can try him, miss, and thankee.” 

But Dandy only half raised his head 
and rejected the cake languidly — he was 
very comfortable there in the warm fire- 
light, and the place made him feel as if 
he were back in his own old kitchen, but 
he was too tired to be hungry. 

“He won't hardly look at it,” said the 
housemaid compassionately. “I don't 
think he can be well.” 

“Well!” said Bob, “Ae’s well enough 
— that’s all his contrariness, that is; the 
fact is, he thinks hisself a deal too good 
for the likes of us, he do—thinks he 
ought to be kep’ on chicking, in a dror- 
ing-room!” he sneered, wasting his satire 
on the unconscious Dandy. “I tell you 
what it is, miss, that there dawg’s ’art 
ain’t in his business — he reg’lar looks 
down on the ’ole concern, thinks it Jow / 
Why, I see ’im from the werry fust a-turn- 
in’ up his nose at it, and it downright set 
me against him. Give mea Toby as takes 
a interest in the drama! The Jast but 
one as we had afore him, now, Ae used to 
look on from start to finish, and when 
Punch went and ’anged Jack Ketch, why, 
that dawg used to bark and jump about as 
pleased as Punch ’isself, and he’d go in 
among the crowd too and fetch back the 
babby as Punch pitched out o’ winder, as 
tender with it as a Newfunland! And he 
warn’t like the general run of Tobies 
neither, for he got quite thick with the 
Punch figger — thought a deal on ’im, he 
did — and, if you'll believe me, when I 
’ad to get that figger a noo ’ead and cos- 
toom, it broke that dawg’s ’art — he pined 
away quite rapid. But this ’ere one 
wouldn’t turn a ’air if the ’ole company 
went to blazes together! ” 

Here Jem, who had been setting up the 
show in one of the rooms, came into the 
kitchen, looking rather uneasy at finding 
himself in such fine company, and Dandy 
was spared further upbraidings, as he 
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was called upon to follow the pair up- 
stairs. 

They went up into a large, handsome 
room, where at one end there were placed 
rows of rout seats and chairs, and at the 
other the homely old show, seeming oddly 
out of place in its new surroundings. 

Poor draggled Dandy felt more ashamed 
of it and himself than ever, and he was 
glad to get away under its ragged hang- 
ings and lie still by Jem’s dirty boots till 
he was wanted. 

And then there was a sound of chil- 
dren’s voices and laughter as they all 
came trooping in, with a crisp rustle of 
delicate dresses and a scent of hothouse 
flowers and kid gloves that reached Dandy 
where he lay: it reminded him of even- 
ings long ago, when Hilda had had parties 
and he had been washed and combed and 
decked out in ribbons for the occasion, 
and children had played with him and 
given him nice things to eat — they had 
generally disagreed with him, but now he 
only remembered the pleasure and the 
petting of it all. 

He would not be petted any more! 
Presently these children would see him 
smoking a pipe and being familiar with 
that low Punch. They would laugh at 
him, too — they always did —and Dandy, 
like most dogs, hated being laughed at, 
and never took it as a compliment. 

The host’s experiment was evidently a 
complete success: the children, even the 
most d/asés, who danced the newest valse 
step and thought pantomimes vulgar, were 
delighted to meet an old friend so unex- 
pectedly. A good many had often yearned 
to see the whole show right through from 
beginning to end, and chance ora stern 
nurse had never permitted it. Now their 
time had come, and Mr. Punch, in spite 
of his lamentable shortcomings in every 
relation of life, was received with the 
usual uproarious applause. 

At last the hero called for his faithful 
dog Toby, as a distraction after the pain- 
ful domestic scenes, in which he had felt 
himself driven to throw his child out of 
window and silence the objections of his 
wife by becoming a widower, and accord- 
ingly Dandy was caught up and set on the 
shelf by his side. 

The sudden glare hurt his eyes, and he 
sat there, blinking at the audience with a 
= want of pride in his dignity as dog 
Toby. 

He tried to look as if he didn’t know 
Punch, who was doing all he could to 
catch his eye, for his riotous “ rootitoot ” 
made him shiver nervously, and long to 
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get away from the whole thing and lie 
down somewhere in peace. 

Bob was scowling up at him balefully: 
“T know’d that ’ere dawg would go and 
disgrace hisself,” he was saying to him- 
self: “when I get him to myself he shall 
catch it for this!” 

Dandy was able to see better now, and 
he found as he had guessed, that here 
was not one of his usual audiences — no 
homely crowd of loitering errand-boys, 
smirched maids-of-all-work, and ragged 
children jostling and turning their grin- 
ning white faces up to him. 

There were children here too — plenty 
of them — but children at their best and 
daintiest, and looking as if untidiness and 
quarrels were things unknown to them — 
though possibly they were not. The 
laughter, however, was much the same as 
he was accustomed to, more musical per- 
haps, and pleasanter to hear, but quite 
as hearty and unrestrained — they were 
laughing at Azim, and he hung his head 
abashed. 

But all at once he forgot his shame, 
though he did not remember Mr, Punch a 
bit the more for that: he ran backwards 
and forwards on his ledge, sniffing and 
whining, wagging his tail and giving short, 
piteous barks in a state of the wildest ex- 
citement. The reason of it was this — 
near the end of the front row he saw a 
little girl who was bending eagerly for- 
ward with her pretty grey eyes wide open 
and a puzzled line on her forehead. 

Dandy knew her at the very first glance. 
It was Hilda, looking more like a fairy 
princess than ever, in a pale, rose-tinted 
dress, and a row of pearls twisted in her 
bright hair. 

She knew him almost as soon, for her 
clear voice rang out above the general 
laughter. “Oh, that isn’t Toby — he’s 
my own dog, my Dandy, that I lost! It 
is really; let him come to me, please do! 
Don’t you see how badly he wants to?” 

There was a sudden, surprised silence 
at this—even Mr. Punch was quiet for 
an instant; but as soon as Dandy heard 
her voice he could wait no longer, and 
crouched for a spring. 

“Catch the dog, somebody, he’s going 
to jump!” cried the master of the house, 
more amused than ever, from behind. 

Bob was too sulky to interfere, but 
some good-natured grown-up person 
caught the trembling dog just in time to 
save him from a broken leg, or worse, and 
handed him to his delighted little mis- 
tress; and I think the frantic joy which 
Dandy felt as he was clasped tight in her 
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loving arms once more, and covered her 
flushed face with his eager kisses, more 
than made up for all he had suffered. 

Hilda scornfully refused to have any- 
thing to do with Bob, who tried hard to 
convince her she was mistaken. She 
took her recovered favorite to her hostess. 

“He really is mine!” she assured her 
earnestly; “and he doesn’t want to be a 
Toby, I’m sure he doesn’t: see how he 
trembles when that horrid man comes 
near. Dear Mrs, Lovibond, please tell 
them I’m to have him!” 

And of course Hilda carried her point, 
for the showmen were not unwilling, after 
a short conversation with the master of 
the house, to give up their rights in a dog 
who would never be much of an ornament 
to their profession, and was out of health 
into the bargain. 

Hilda held Dandy, all muddy and drag- 
gled as he was, fast in her arms all through 
the remainder of the performance, as if 
she was afraid Mr. Punch might still 
claim him for his own; and the dog lay 
there in measureless content. The hate- 


ful squeak made him start and shiver no 
more ; he was too happy to howl at Bob’s 
dismal pipes and drum: they had no ter- 
rors for him any more. 

“T think I should like to go home now,” 


she said to her hostess, when Mr. Punch 
had finally retired. “ Dandy is so ex- 
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cited ; feel how his heart beats, just there, 
you know; he ought to be in bed, and I 
want to tell them all at home so much!” 

She resisted all despairing entreaties 
to stay, from several small partners who 
felt life a blank after she had gone, till 
supper came; and so her carriage was 
called, and she and Dandy drove home in 
it together once more. 

“Dandy, you're very quiet,” she said 
once, as they bowled easily and swiftly 
along. ‘“Aren’t you going to tell me 
you’re glad to be mine again ?” 

But Dandy could only wag his tail 
feebly and look up in her face with an ex- 
hausted sigh. He had suffered much and 
was almost worn out; but rest was coming 
to him at last. 

As soon as the carriage had stopped 
and the door was opened, Hilda ran in 
breathless with excitement. 

“Oh, Parker, look!’ she cried to the 
maid in the hall, “ Dandy is found — he’s 
here!” 

The maid took the lifeless little body 
from her, looked at it for a moment under 
the lamp, and turned away without speak- 
ing. Then she placed it gently in Hilda’s 
arms again. 

“Oh, Miss Hilda, didn’t you see?” she 
said with a catch in her voice. ‘ Don’t 
take on, now; but it’s come too late— 
poor little dog, he’s gone!” 

F, ANSTEY. 





CourRTSHIP AMONG THE CHOCTAWS. — 
There are still two thousand of the Choctaws 
living in their ancestral homes in Mississippi, 
and, on the authority of Mr. H. S. Halbert, 
they retain in all their pristine vigor most of 
the usages of their ancestors. Among these 
the methods employed in conducting a court- 
ship and performing a marriage are curious. 
When a young Choctaw of Kemper or Ne- 
shoba County sees a maiden who pleases his 
fancy, he watches his opportunity until he finds 
her alone. He then advances within a short 
distance and gently lets fall a pebble at her 
feet ; he may have to do this two or three times 
before he attracts the maiden’s attention, when, 
if this pebble-throwing is agreeable, she soon 
makes it manifest ; if otherwise a scornful look 
and a decided “ekwah” indicate that his suit 
is in vain. Sometimes, instead of throwing 
pebbles, the suitor enters the maiden’s cabin 
and lays his hat upon her bed. If the man’s 
suit be acceptable the hat is permitted to re- 
main, but if she be unwilling to be his bride, 
it is instantly removed. Whichever method 
be employed, the rejected suitor knows that it 
is useless to press his suit, and beats as grace- 
ful a retreat as possible. When a marriage is 





agreed upon, the time and place are fixed for 
the ceremony. The relatives and friends of 
the bride and bridegroom meet at their re- 
spective homes, and from thence march to the 
marriage ground, halting at a short distance 
from one another. The brothers of the bride 
go across to the opposite party, and bring for- 
ward the bridegroom, who is then seated upon 
a blanket spread upon the ground. ‘The sis- 
ters of the bridegroom then do likewise by 
going over and bringing forward the bride. 
She is expected to break loose and run, but of 
course is pursued, captured, and brought back 
to be seated by the side of the bridegroom, 
All the parties now cluster around the couple, 
the woman’s relatives bring forward a bag of 
bread, a lingering symbol of the time when the 
woman had to raise the corn, the man’s rela- 
tives a bag of meat, in memory of the days 
when the man should have provided the house- 
hold with game. Next presents of various 
sorts are showered on the couple, who all this 
time sit still, not even speaking a word. When 
the last present has been given they arise, now 
man and wife, and, just as in civilized life, 
provisions are spread and the ceremony is 
rounded off with a feast, Times. 





